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7 = Why : “WILD SEED IN ASIA” 
] In a powerful passage of Robinson Jef- 
fers’ At the Fall of an Age, Helen of Troy 
is represented as defending herself from 
the ghosts of the men who had been slain 
as the result of her wantonness and vanity. 


@] These had “sacked the empire of Death” 

because of injustices which would not be 

laid: ‘‘They planted wild seed in Asia who 
buried Achilles.” 


@] Portentous words, that reach deep into 
the heart of the present problems of so- 
ciety. With an abandon and lack of prin- 
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ciple as deep as any known to history our 
present advocates of violence continue to 
sow wild seed in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 


@] One inexorable law has been everywhere 
and at all times overlooked by the lords of 
violence, the law of spiritual retribution. 


@| Their belief in materiality, in armaments, in the 
competence of physical strength to master all situa- 
tions, this is the principle that forever betrays them. 
Despising the imponderables of faith, justice, human- 
ity, loyalty and love they have no intimation of those 
deeper forces that eventually dominate human action 
and govern history. Thinking to understand the se- 
cret motives of men by reading their own hearts, they 
picture a society which can be cowed by the bully, 
which can be coerced by a show of power. They are 
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deceived by their own souls, that light which is in 
them is bitter darkness. 


@| However great the circumspection of the lords of 
violence and force, it is never great enough to look 
past the barriers of wrong reared within themselves. 
They are forever mistaking the reactions of men to 
their wantonness, selfishness, and greed. Ultimately 
the trickling streams of men’s better wills, their hu- 
manities, their admirations, their love of justice, their 
hatred of wrong, these qualities which men of force 
deem negligible, fill in behind the barrier of hate 
unnoticed until the obstruction gives way and bears all 
opposition to destruction. 


q] It is difficult for a lusty and materialistic age to be- 
lieve in the power of the spiritual, but it is the only 
ultimate source of power. It does not spring out of 
political exigency, it is not the child of indirectness and 
evasion. It does not have about it the temporal and 
ephemeral qualities which abide in trickery, threats or 
braggadocio. For those reasons it has the quality of 
endurance and eternity. If one dash himself against 
it he shall be broken, but if it fall upon him it shall 


gtind him to powder. 


@] The only reasons all men of good will cannot read 
this message of the long roll of history are their short- 
ness of sight or their failure to understand the mean- 
ing of the deeper spiritual results in the tale of time. 


@] Present aggressors are killing off not only the trou- 
blesome plotters against their power by acts of reprisal 
and suppression, suppression of freedom of opinion, 
speech and press, they destroy the very allegiance to 
themselves which alone could prolong their ascend- 
ance. They are destroying themselves more than they 
destroy their enemies. If there be a surface truth to 


the proverb that ‘Dead men tell no tales,” there is 
a deeper truth in the proverb “Their blood cries from 
the ground.” Dead men denied common justice are 
more eloquent than the voices of all the living. 


(| These facts are the most important of any that need 
stating in our age of violence and should and shall be 
proclaimed from the house-tops. They fall upon deaf 
ears only because we are so deeply lured by individual 
comforts, complacent participation in the fruits of evil 
and dishonesty that have so completely invaded all 
classes of society. 


@| That we refuse to listen, however, will not pre- 
vent the swift denouement. No ecclesiastical subter- 
fuges, no powers of government, not even material 
prosperity can keep back or long delay the harvest of 
the “‘wild seed” of violence and wrong. Already those 
who have resorted to might have erased more com- 
pletely than can now be known, the civilization which 
they boast. They have destroyed their national in- 
tellectual life beyond recovery in our time, they have 
muddied and suppressed their powers of literary, artis- 
tic, philosophic, and religious expression for years to 
come. They have even handicapped and check-mated 
their own scientific creativeness, for creativeness can- 
not survive save in an atmosphere of freedom. Re- 
ligion they have reduced to a form of idolatry, the 
worship of the creature, which cannot be disguised by 


outward form, circumstance or pretension. 


@| “They planted wild seed in Asia who buried 
Achilles!’’ 


Roar. 
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TWENTY YEARS AFTER 
By THE EDITOR 


Amst anniversary is in some sort a taking 
of inventory, a natural pause, such as an Editor 
scarcely ever takes in the never-ceasing demand for “copy.” 
Even a quarterly has ways of being due quite as inexorably 
as the ninety day note at the bank. One weeps over the mis- 
prints, due of course to the “devil,” takes a long breath, 
vows to do better, and as the French say et voila, “and there 
you are,” staring again at a publication date. Happy the 
editor who possesses a bag as voluminous as that of Herr 
Teufelsdroch, filled with wise, witty and popular essays by 
famous contributors. 

A twentieth anniversary is, however, likely to be a 
heart-searching one for the editor. He is far enough away 
from the initial crime to be moved by its enormity, to be 
appalled at his early self-confidence and abhorresced at the 
sight of his own literary children. The period is sufficiently 
long to take in a generous strip of his own intellectual devel- 
opment, or degeneration, as the case may be, and to provide 
an unerasable trail of his own mental wanderings. If he 
possesses a sensitive soul, this furnishes a natural point for 
committing hari kiri, but most editors are strongly attached 
to life and most have developed the outer coverings of 
rhinoceri. 

An appreciative editor will be conscious of having been 
earried along on the good-will of his contributors and sub- 
scribers, for the tripod hints of divinity and there still 
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remains in the background of the racial consciousness an 
undeserved respect for the printed word. This incipient 
flair for authoritarianism has floated and does float many a 
decrepit barque quite as bad as any journal could be. How- 
ever this editor makes bold to claim some excellencies, not for 
himself, but for those whose intelligence, insight into human 
life, and powers of literary expression have made possible 
the continuance of his task, to say nothing of those braver 
souls whose interest in the enterprise have led them to sus- 
tain it in the face of the open-mouthed wonder of a world 
that long since had looked for its demise. These are excel- 
lencies that can scarce be credited to the Editor. 

From the Editor should likewise go a meed of thanks 
and appreciation to those who have risked their own literary 
and philosophical reputations by becoming “advisory edi- 
tors.”’ This was not so small a matter as it might seem to 
the unthinking, for how could they tell into what company 
the Editor-in-chief might inject them, or what philosophic 
nostrum he himself might decide to publicize. Indeed, there 
have been one or two, not more than two at the most, who 
have wisely declined to write anything for, or allow any 
connection with, a journal which was named The Personalist. 
One of these did offer co-operation on condition that it be 
re-named the Southwest Philosophical Review. At that time 
there were not a half dozen teachers of philosophy in the 
region and the editor had not the courage of what might 
have been his convictions. His trepidity was based upon two 
facts, the lean prospects for subscribers to a local Review 
and the disinclination of philosophers to read any but their 
own writings, not to mention paying for the writings of 
others. 

An editorial reverie like this should, however, contain 
some special reference to those pioneer souls who did so 
much to keep the breath of life in so audacious a babe, to say 
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nothing for Professor Long who through two of the Editor’s 
sabbatic years performed the duties of wet-nurse. We can- 
not ever forget the first literary contributions that came 
from Josephine Hammond with her capacity for “taking” 
titles such as “Amy Lowell and the Praetorian Cohorts” and 
“The Quillurgence of Shaw,” and with a sparkling wit that 
kept up with the title to rescue the journal from a dry-as- 
dust atmosphere that might have killed it, or the faithful 
ministrations of that other group — Virginia Taylor 
McCormick, Mary Sinton Leitch, John Moreland—who 
mingled the moisture of poetic and literary dew with the 
ashes of philosophy. Then there are a host of others whose 
names are beyond numbering in an article like this, who 
have lent us distinction and lifted us above the common- 
place, such as Buckham, Knudson, Brightman, Long, Carr, 
Schiller, Dallas Lore Sharp, and many more whom it is 
fairly invidious to fail to mention. This was their enter- 
prise as much as ours, since they made all possible. 

Some may complain that the editorial tripos is smoking 
and some will be feeling already that some reference should 
be made to the changes which our Quarterly has witnessed 
in the progress of human thought. Or shall we take the 
apparent view of a Freshman “boner” recently called to 
our attention defining the linear theory of history as the 
concept that “history progresses backwards’? Well! why 
not? Since time is no longer considered an absolute, an 
editor should feel free to progress in any direction. 

In the field of literature when this organ of opinion was 
a babe, we witnessed the hey-day of a literary expression 
which seemed to have no other purpose nor much excellence 
beyond that of shocking the sensibilities of right-minded 
people. We were told we must look at the gruesome facts 
when all facts were considered gruesome and likewise por- 
nographic. The chief occupation of “the Literary Grad- 
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grinds” of the hour was to obstruct traffic by removing all 
sewer covers and demanding that we look within to find 
the sources from which all had sprung. Erected into a 
theory of biography and history it became a general de- 
bunking in which malicious gossip was given the credence 
of fact. It is true that some of the odor remains and a few 
spokesmen still persist simply because they have not the wit 
to see that they are now outmoded. Our ancient optimism 
remains justified since there is still a lingering sense of 
literary taste, a surviving spiritualism in philosophy, and 
religion is as lively and as real as ever. If it were not so, 
The Personalist would have gone the way of those others. 

In the realm of religion, the period has witnessed a 
resurgence of authoritarianism corresponding closely to the 
apparent eclipse of democracy in political affairs. It is 
almost trite to say that both manifestations spring from 
analogous concepts. Theologically, twenty years ago nothing 
seemed so secure as a qualified modernism in which author- 
ity in religion was based upon the pragmatic nature of 
things, presumed to be cosmic and open to all so that he who 
ran might read. Dogmas were given the status of opinions 
that might be valuable for understanding but were not 
granted as the sacrosanct condition of salvation. The battle 
for untrammelled theological thought was deemed as surely 
won as the war for democracy. The fact that national social- 
ism and the Barthian type of theology spring from the same 
soil is a fact of supreme significance. The Editor is too old 
to get excited about the “little systems” that “have their 
day.” 

“They have their day and cease to be.” 

There is nothing that establishes the truth so certainly as 
opposition and controversy, and modernism was rapidly 
dropping into a characterless latitudinarianism in much 
the same way as democracy had become a blind for a status 
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quo that was hostile to common liberties. The theological 
upset has been characterized by various and contradictory 
movements indicative of unsettled opinion proving that 
religion is not the dead issue its enemies wish it were and 
proclaim it to be. In addition to Barthianism, have been 
Alexander’s Emergent Deity, the theological Humanists, 
the Oxford Groupers, the proponents of the Empirical God 
and of the limited God. Where there is so much smoke and 
flame there are living issues. 

When The Personalist began there was scarcely a scien- 
tist that would have risked the scientific anathema falling 
to the lot of any proponent of discontinuous energy. Einstein 
was already battling for his theory of relativity, opposition 
to which now appears particularly childish. Scientists were 
still clinging to the absolutes of time and space. The journal 
had gone on some years when authoritative sources affirmed 
that “there is nothing new to discover about the atom,” and 
that “‘there is in science nothing so sure as the material 
atom.” The principle of causality (efficient and explana- 
tory) in the phenomenal series was still confidently held 
and a logically self-cancelling theory of evolution prolonged 
a little its waning life under the question-begging epithet 
of “emergent.” Anyone who had at that time questioned 
the so-called second law of thermo-dynamics would have 
been considered a proper candidate for the insane asylum. 
The absolute speed of light was thought to be beyond cavil. 
One cannot, it is true, assume that positions thus mentioned 
have been all of them indubitably established, but the exist- 
ence of the materially conceived Daltonian atom has been 
disproved and with it has gone, whatever else may be pre- 
served, the age-long reign of materialism, in science. The 
Personalist, while it can take no credit for the result, is 
proud to have maintained the position of activism and the 
spiritual nature of the universe from the beginning. 
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In the domain of philosophy, the period has witnessed 
the disintegration or change of many systems. Psychological 
behaviorism, of such significance to epistemology, has be- 
come generally discredited even though some of the brethren 
have not kept sufficiently abreast of the times to know it. 
They have their philosophical counterparts in those philoso- 
phers who are bound to be scientific before they are philo- 
sophical and who still, in defense of a type of science that 
no longer exists, continue to guard the fetiches and mumble 
the watchwords of a dead materialism. A little perspicacity 
and a sense of logic would have kept them from this way of 
death had they been mindful of the fact that on their funda- 
mental hypothesis philosophy would be impossible. If 
Socrates in his basket formed a droll figure to the laughing 
Aristophanes, what shall we say of these unfortunates who 
in the words of MacNeile Dixon “have been industriously 
engaged in sawing off the philosophic limb on which they 
were sitting.” 

Out of the welter of philosophic opinion there have ap- 
peared to the editorial eye two main and contradictory 
movements that have been gathering force and definiteness. 

One of these is the now popular movement or movements 
centered in the new flair for semantics, symbolic logic, or 
logico-positivism. We cannot lay claim to much knowledge 
of the movement though we have tried to understand it. 
What we think we have learned about it is that it is moved 
by a desire to bolster the inexactness of science with a new 
assurance and by a mathematical manipulation of symbols 
to give wings to its scientific credulity. It seems to us to 
overlook the fact that symbols can never be absolute, and 
that their manipulation can no more insure the process of 
truth than the seemingly precise old formal logic which 
blindly assumed that it had the meaning when it possessed 
only the form. Even if words and symbols are not living 
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things, meanings are, since they are the interpretations 
which living and changing persons give to their symbols. 
That there could hence arise any hard and fast meanings as 
unchanging as the law of the Medes and Persians are said 
to have been is only one of those futile faiths which attend the 
novel concept. If mathematics has been the facile handmaid 
of science, as she has, she has also led to the present impasse 
in which it has become impossible for science to give an 
intelligible, or intelligent, definition of reality. The methods 
of logico-positivism cannot in our judgment do more than 
add to present confusion. It can, however, continue to give 
great aid and comfort to such proponents of materialism as 
find it impossible to entertain a new set of philosophical 
concepts because of invincible prejudices against the reality 
of ‘the things that matter most.”’ The things that matter 
most are just those imponderables of love, beauty, truth, 
honor, integrity, patriotism, and self-sacrifice that mathe- 
matical manipulation cannot touch. 


The other movement, going under various names, is the 
movement known as personalism. In general, it repudiates 
all forms of impersonalism and particularly in the field of 
evaluation. It holds the person to be the supreme expression 
of creation. It believes that science itself is in part the pro- 
jection of personal interpretations upon a personal world. 
It presumes that the individual cannot cut his world off 
from himself and stand apart from it as something alien to 
him. He knows there is no such thing as a completely de- 
tached attitude toward facts, and, if there could be, such a 
world of facts would compass only those truths which to 
man are the least important. He grounds the certainties of 
his external knowledge upon the assumption that the ob- 
jective world itself is personal, that there is thereby a 
rapport which leads him to a degree of comprehension and 
truth. 
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He is an activist in the sense that reality is an activity 
and a realist in the sense that the activity must be taken for 
what it is and cannot be formalized into an existence inde- 
pendent of creative thought. Its interpretability indicates 
that the activity is purposeful and intelligent at its source. 

Since it exalts personality, it believes in a social order 
which will provide for every individual the highest self- 
development, the utmost freedom of expression consonant 
with the general welfare. It holds to the essential dignity 
of man and the intrinsic worth of the individual. Being 
such it is opposed to all tyrannies—political, social, ecclesi- 
astical, or academic. 

Twenty years ago, the expression “personalism” had 
only begun to creep into the philosophical dictionaries and 
encyclopaedias though it was in some degree at least as old 
as Anaxagoras and Heraclitus and Socrates, as ancient as 
Aristotle, Augustine, and Boethius. It lived anew in Berke- 
ley and a long line of French scholars branching from 
Descartes to include such French spiritualists as Biran, 
Ravaisson, Cournot, Renouvier, Boutroux, and Bergson, to 
mention only a few. It had American representatives in 
Howison, Harris, Bowne, and James, and yet the name 
personalism has been but lately applied and only now is it 
coming into recognition. Now it may be recognized as a 
going concern around the world. Its concepts avowedly 
or unconsciously are discoverable in the works of Eucken 
and Stern, of Lossky and Kohnstamm, of Radhakrishnan, 
and that active French movement of which Bergson is per- 
haps inspirer and which includes the group now vocal 
through the French journal of personalism, Esprit. It 
has become a world movement. Its principles are moving 
unconsciously upon the minds of physicists who have recog- 
nized the principle of uncertainty and the statistical nature 
of scientific fact. It is gaining new foothold and promises 
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to be a reviving force in psychology. It promises as much 
for society and the revival of democracy. And the growing 
power of this movement has come within the life of this 
journal. Personalism is not now so easily dismissed as in 
the cocksure days of a triumphant materialism. In fact, 
The Personalist has itself performed its humble service of 
uniting in some degree proponents of this way of looking 
at life. 

In its early days the journal must have seemed unduly 
pessimistic in the face of what was bruited as the ultimate 
triumph of democracy. At that time it lifted a Cassandra- 
like warning against the inner seduction of military prin- 
ciples. It lives, alas, to find the worst apparently come true. 
But its thought has now become, acting again against the 
spirit of the times, optimistic. It still believes in the conquer- 
ing power of great ideas. It looks to the eventual survival of 
democracy. If it be an act of faith it is at least a faith in 
God and in the essential goodness of human nature. If it 
becomes necessary in the darkness of the present age to 
plunge into ‘‘a dark tremendous sea of cloud” yet ‘“‘we hold 
God’s lamp close to our breast” and we shall emerge some 
day. Nor is this but a prophecy born from desperation and 
despair. It is our fundamental conviction that the truth 
cannot be permanently injured by contradiction or sup- 
pression. Contradiction makes it shine with convincing 
power; suppression brings the inevitable reaction and ex- 
plosion. This may explain to some of our friends the wel- 
come we have given to contradictory and hostile expressions. 
Sometimes it has been difficult to keep from wielding the 
editorial blue pencil on statements we have considered false 
and subversive, but we have refrained because we felt confi- 
dent that in intelligent minds it would create reaction in 
favor of what we considered to be the truth. Truth never 
shines so brightly as in the face of falsehood. No contribu- 
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tion has been consciously turned down because it disagreed 
with editorial sentiments or belief. Only thus could we be 
clear of the charge of pernicious propaganda. To this prin- 
ciple we shall endeavor to remain true. 

To those who have been so patient through the years, to 
those who have loved us so deeply and sacrificed so much for 
the success of this project, to those who have misunderstood 
us and who may have felt at times a most conscientious 
violent dissent, we will, in the words of Buddha, “return the 
protection of our most ungrudging love.” 


WHAT IS PERSONALITY? 
By EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


N the year 1910, when Bowne and James died, neo- 

realism was a rising power and pragmatism was 
becoming more biological, more social, and less religious. 
Although Royce lived until 1916, hard times for all sorts of 
idealism had begun. Metaphysical idealism was in the 
doldrums. As for social idealism, it was engulfed in the 
illusions of the War; personality and spiritual values 
seemed not to be worth a picayune. Under such circum- 
stances, when an evil peace was following on the heels of an 
evil war, Professor Ralph Tyler Flewelling, a pioneer in 
the development of philosophy in Southern California, had 
the courage and foresight to found The Personalist. For his 
conduct of this journal, for his statesmanship in building his 
department into a distinguished School of Philosophy, for 
his leadership among personalists, and for his international 
scholarship which includes Europe and the Orient—sincere 
tribute is offered to the editor of The Personalist. 


It seems appropriate in the anniversary year of a jour- 
nal named The Personalist to celebrate the occasion by a 
brief inquiry into the meaning of personality as a philo- 
sophical concept. More than one philosopher has been 
strongly convinced of the truth and value of personal ideal- 
ism without providing an adequate analysis of the definition 
of personality. Even thinkers like Berkeley and Bowne fall 
into this group. Yet it is obvious that personalism as a 
distinct system stands or falls, not by its attacks on natural- 
ism or sensationalism nor by its defense of ideal values, but 
by its conception of personality and by the adequacy of that 


conception to do the work assigned to it. 
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Personalists have not in the past agreed among them- 
selves on the definition of personality, and do not yet agree. 
The collection of definitions made by Gordon W. Allport in 
his able book, Personality, shows that psychologists and 
nonpersonalists have had no better luck in coming to a 
clearcut concept of personality. Yet it is embarrassing to 
celebrate the twentieth anniversary of The Personalist 
without knowing what personality means. 

Some light may be shed on the shadows in this obscure 
but fundamental realm if we ask what the matter was with 
Berkeley’s concept of person. Berkeley was one of the 
chief founders of personalism, and if he erred and his error 
can be corrected, we may be able to make a real advance. 
The roots of Berkeley’s thought are found in the Common- 
place Book. In that book we read (J 24, F 59) ° 


Nothing properly but persons, i.e., conscious 
things, do exist. All other things are not so much 
existences as manners of ye existence of persons. 


Here we have the equation: person is conscious thing. The 
word “thing” connotes scholastic substance, yet the next 
entry raises a question. “Qu. about the soul, or rather 
person, whether it be not completely known?” (J 25, F 59). 
This suggests the denial of an “unknown” (Locke’s je ne 
sais quoi) substance underlying consciousness and appears 
to equate person with consciousness just as it is experienced 
without any mysterious underlying entities. 

As is well known, Berkeley did not hold to the termin- 
ology thus laid down. Why he abandoned person for spirit 
is made all too clear in J 725, 727, (F 41), where he Says: 


The concrete of the will and understanding I 
must call mind, not person, lest offence be given, 
there being but one volition acknowledged to be 
God. Mem. Carefully to omit Defining of Person, 


*J refers to numbered sections of the Commonplace Book in G. A. Johnston’s edition: 
F, to pages in Fraser’s edition of Berkeley’s Complete Works, Vol. I. ; 
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or making much mention of it.... N.B. To use 

utmost caution not to give the least handle of 

offence to the Church or Church-men. 
Here two items are important. The first point is that he 
limits person or mind to “the concrete of the will and under- 
standing,” thus omitting from personality the sense data. 
That he means this is evident from J 724 (F 41): “The 
spirit—the active thing—that which is soul, and God—is 
the Will alone. The ideas are effects—impotent things.” 
Thus the person is not, indeed a scholastic soul, but also 
not the unitary whole of consciousness; it is the volitional 
and intellectual aspect of consciousness. The second point 
is that the change in terminology from person to mind or 
spirit (which became official) is consciously ascribed to 
theological caution. It is more than probable that the elimi- 
nation of all empirical content from the person was due to 
the same cause. If so, those who interpret Berkeley’s theory 
in the Principles as really a rugged, if disguised, realism, 
on the way toward escape from an irrelevant God, should 
reéxamine their evidence. Actually the doctrine of active 
spirit and passive inert ideas is a dilution of Berkeley’s 
fresh intuition of the unity of consciousness, and is arrived 
at, not by pure insight into truth but rather by unwar- 
ranted abstraction egged on by fears of theological compli- 
eation. (After all, it has been found that the fully concrete 
view of personality may lead one to a view of God as finite, 
not to mention a reinterpretation of the Trinity.) 

It is not quite fair to Berkeley or to the problem to 
ascribe to theology alone this diremption of personality into 
active and passive (or subjective and objective) factors, in 
which the passive (and objective) are extended from the 
person. After all, there is a real problem at stake, as is 
evidenced by Fichte’s treatment of the ego and non-ego 
and by James Ward’s distinction between the “T’’ as knower 
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and the “me” as known (a distinction accepted by Jared 
Sparks Moore and by many other philosophers and psy- 
chologists). Bowne struggled with the problem. In spite 
of all that he has written about personality he falls far short 
of a precise definition; but it is fairly clear that when he 
keeps clear of the scholastic soul substance (as he does 
increasingly after the early Metaphysics), he holds mostly 
to Berkeley’s “abstract,” theology-tainted view. Personality 
is “self-knowledge and self-control,” or “selfhood, self- 
knowledge, self-direction” (Theism, 162). The “I” and the 
“me” appear in the distinction of the Introduction to Psycho- 
logical Theory between the ‘mental state” and the “subject 
of which it is a state.” (p. 11). This corresponds closely to 
Berkeley’s spirit and ideas. All of these views, however, 
suffer from the difficulty of telling what, if anything, the 
self is, apart from its experiences. The relation between 
the active spirit and its passive ideas is also obscure. 
EL 

If a personalist returns to Berkeley’s original concep- 
tion which identifies personality with the whole of conscious 
experience as given, he therefore has to fight on two fronts 
—the personalistic and the anti-personalistic. What may 
be said to opposing personalists has already been hinted. 
The anti-personalists are more slippery, for their method 
is that of changing the subject. When consciousness is men- 
tioned, they would prefer to talk about behavior, or brain 
physiology, or the subconscious, or society, or geography, or 
sunspots, or Spenglerian cycles, or the impersonal absolute, 
or the immediate environment, or—at best—the egocentric 
predicament. 

This flight from consciousness is not wholly inexplica- 
ble. It is due for the most part to two obvious facts; first, 
that other consciousness cannot be observed in the way in 
which sense data can be, and secondly, that our conscious- 
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ness is dependent on what is not our consciousness for its 
existence. The preference for conversation about brain 
rather than about consciousness is due chiefly to the patent 
fact that without brain there is no consciousness accom- 
panying a biological organism. But one fact may not 
properly be used to deny or conceal another; and no facts 
about brain constitute evidence against the reality of con- 
sciousness. Much less does the fact that other consciousness 
must be observed in a different way from sense data mili- 
tate against consciousness. Not all the behaviorists or 
“objective psychologists” voting together can outvote the 
fact of experience, which is that sense data (whatever else 
they may be or mean) are our own consciousness. It is 
natural that our own consciousness is observable to each of 
us in a way (the way of immediate experience) totally dif- 
ferent from the way in which the consciousness of anyone 
else is accessible to us (the way of inference or well- 
grounded belief). This leads to the fundamental question 
about persons, namely, what do persons actually experi- 
ence themselves to be? 
Lie 

If we take ourselves as we are at any given moment, we 
find a flowing stream of experience (James’s stream of 
consciousness, or the field of attention’) which Professor 
Donald C. Williams has called the given,’ and which is the 
same as Berkeley’s conscious being or person. The self or 
person (terms which may be regarded, pending further 
explanation, as synonymous) is given, but constantly 
changing, experience. At any moment, the rest of the uni- 


? Attention is another terminological bugbear. James Ward wants to have us stop 
saying consciousness, and say attention. Foucault is satisfied as long as we do not 
say attention. Von Hartmann wants us to be conscious when possible, but thinks that 
the unconscious is far more important. See Spearman’s amusing chapter on attention 
in Psychology Down the Ages (London: Macmillan and Company, 1937), 133-147, 
also 375. 

; is article on “The Innocence of the Given” in Journal of Philosophy, 30 (1933), 
eer and our joint discussion of it in Journal of Philosophy, 31 (1934), 263-269, 
under the head, “The Self, Given and Implied.” 
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verse (whatever it may be) is non-given; only I am given. 
Everything else, other persons, my own body, my subcon- 
scious, or God, is an object of belief—and so we may call 
the present self a given entity (or whole of entities) in 
contrast to all that is not-present-self, which consists of 
epistemologically hypothetical entities. This term hypo- 
thetical is not to be taken as meaning that such entities 
enjoy a twilight or a dubious existence. It means only to 
contrast the status of immediate experience (EH7rlebnis) 
with the status of our epistemic attitude toward everything 
else. That attitude is one of asserting (supposing or be- 
lieving in) the existence of entities that are not now 
experienced and so may well be called epistemologically 
hypothetical. All fancies, superstitions, dreams, sensations, 
prayers, and scientific theories, have hypothetical entities 
as their objects. When the supposal of the existence of the 
hypothetical entity is not well-grounded in the facts of 
the given entity, the self, then we say that the hypothetical 
entity is purely imaginary, or subsistent rather than exist- 
ent. But if our supposal is well-grounded, then we say that 
we “know” the hypothetical entity to exist or be objectively 
real rather than merely subjective or imaginary. For this 
account, all knowledge is more or less well-grounded sup- 
posal or belief of a self in some entity or entities not present 
in that self. 


The given self may also be called the empirical situation. 
That each person is actually a complex empirical situation, 
continually changing, no one can reasonably deny, however 
much he may wish eventually to add to that statement. 
Whatever is not now in the empirical situation has to be 
gotten at by some other method than empirical observation. 
In this use of the word empirical there is no intention to 
narrow experience down to bare particular sensation, as 
Bowne often did. The empirical includes all that we actually 
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find in present consciousness; in addition to sensations, we 
find reasonings, inferences, beliefs, emotions, hopes, antici- 
pations, memories, and imaginations. 

When we try to interpret the empirical situation, we 
gain knowledge (or belief) about it. This knowledge, as a 
conscious process, is in turn part of an empirical situation 
which has the property of referring to other empirical situ- 
ations. The knowledge (or belief) which is asserted in this 
discussion is that every empirical situation is a “datum 
self,” connected with previous empirical situations by mem- 
ories (memory-linkages, as they may be called) and with 
future ones by anticipation-linkages. From this empirical 
standpoint, the whole self consists of all the empirical situa- 
tions connected with any given empirical situation by valid 
linkages of memory and anticipation. There is asserted the 
further knowledge (or belief) that the empirical situation is 
always an indivisible self-experience (although it is but 
rarely a reflective self-consciousness), and that its identity 
with past and future situations consists precisely in the 
experience of such identity in memory and anticipation. If 
either memory or anticipation were wholly to be erased, 
personal identity would therewith also be erased. 

IV. 

Along with this “truly radical empiricism,’ as Miss 
Calkins once called self-psychology, there goes, as is already 
implied, epistemological dualism. To quote the critical 
realists, “existence is never given.” From the bare fact of 
the experience of something that seems to be a chair or a 
star or a body, it does not follow at all that there is a real 
chair or star or body. In order to know that these objects 
exist (and they do exist for personalists as well as for 
realists), it is necessary to reason about the experience and 
to believe that the reasoning is true. Annoying as the word 
belief may be to a pure rationalist or an unphilosophical 
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scientist, there is no getting around it. Neither intuition 
nor any kind of immediacy carries with it the certainty that 
its object exists; all knowledge of objects we have seen to 
consist of more or less well-grounded beliefs based on the 
empirical situation or datum self (which is all we have to 
base anything on). If, as Professor Donald C. Williams 
thinks, there actually are stars in my given situation, his 
knowledge that they are there is not free from possible 
doubt; it is a belief; and there must always be a distinction 
between the belief and its object or referent. A bare experi- 
ence is not knowledge; all knowledge is a believing refer- 
ence to what is not knowledge, but object or referent. 
Epistemological dualism is unavoidable; and being un- 
avoidable, it gives Locke’s “way of ideas’”—the way of the 
empirical situation and so of the self—a solid rootage in 
epistemological theory. One cannot be too grateful to Pro- 
fessor Arthur O. Lovejoy for his service in writing The 
Revolt Against Dualism. 
Ve 

We are now ready to reinterpret the old difficulties 
about subject and object. The distinction between subject 
and object is not a distinction between an experienced me 
and an unexperienced I or soul; but rather the whole em- 
pirical situation is the subject—the believer and unbeliever, 
the knower and the ignoramus—and the object consists of 
all the hypothetical situations (including the self’s own 
past and future) to which the subject refers. The whole 
present self is the agent—not some abstract part of it. 

We may also distinguish between self and person. A self 
is any empirical situation whether in a human being, 
Berkeley’s earthworm, or an amoeba. Wherever there is 
experience with memory and anticipation, there is a self ; 
and there is no reason to suppose any experience without 
some memory and some desire. Hence there may be very 
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low-grade selves (or monads, to add another term). A 
person, however, is a self that is able to develop the experi- 
ence of ideal values, that is, of value experiences tested by 
an appeal to a rational norm of some sort. There is little 
ground for denying that Koehler’s apes and some other 
“lower” animals are persons in this sense, and that some 
“human” beings are not persons. 

Professor Williams has declared that the view of the 
given which we hold in common affords no adequate basis 
for a personalistic philosophy. This article is, in part, an 
attempt to exhibit grounds for disagreement with that 
judgment. 

Vil: 

It is essential to add that the personality as defined is 
in close interrelation (interaction) with an organism and a 
world. It is utterly impossible to understand any empirical 
situation from within itself. No coherent hypothesis can 
be framed on the basis of solipsism. It is true that solipsism 
may be stated consistently, but it cannot be stated coher- 
ently, for it furnishes no principles to account for the con- 
nections and comings and goings of the items of experience. 
The supposal of a body and a world as hypothetical entities, 
belief in which is well-grounded in a coherent interpretation 
of my own actual empirical situation, is warranted by the 
appeal to reason. Without the appeal to reason, there is 
chaos and dark night. With it, there is the person inter- 
acting with a world. Space fails for indicating metaphysical 
inferences from this state of affairs. Meanwhile it is en- 
couraging to personalities to observe that, under the in- 
fluence of Whitehead and others, independent minds, like 
Charles Hartshorne of Chicago and Paul Weiss of Bryn 
Mawr, are developing systems of metaphysics akin to 
personalism, which find a real and fundamental place for 
the conscious individual. There are individual persons, and 
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their experience is replete with signs of other reality. Per- 
haps the other reality is itself wholly personal; perhaps 
there is nothing in the universe except interacting empirical 
situations. 

In conclusion a word should be said about the concept of 
the psychophysical organism which figures so prominently 
in most treatments of personality. It is true and important 
to note that the human personality is a constituent of an 
interacting system which includes the body. If it is useful 
for psychologists to call this system the personality, let 
them continue to do so. However, the philosopher must 
think more fundamentally and more empirically than the 
scientist. The philosopher must note that no part of the 
body has ever been an actual element in the empirical situ- 
ation. That situation includes effects of the body, sensa- 
tions from it, signs of it; but neither the body nor any part 
of it (least of all the brain) is any part of conscious experi- 
ence. Philosophically, then, personality is restricted to 
actual consciousness; psychologists will continue to inter- 
pret personality as the empirical situation in interaction 
with a body. This does no harm, unless one becomes con- 
fused between the given empirical situation and hypo- 
thetical entities, like bodies, which are related to it. 


CONCERNING GOOD IMPULSES 
By JOHN LAIRD 


Ae days ago, and in a rather unexpected place— 
for it was a detective story—I came across the 
following observation : 


“We have too few good impulses and so we rely 
too much on good deeds.”” The others had nothing 
to say to this, and indeed nobody has ever had; 
so the conversation came gradually to an end. 


Being a professional moralist of some years’ standing, 
I found the remark rather disturbing. Can it really be 
true, I wondered, that a view that professional moralists 
have challenged so frequently is really unchallengeable in 
the opinion of the laity? If so, are the professionals merely 
finicking, and is the laity good-hearted and fair-minded? 
The problem, I thought, might be worth a few pages. 

The contrast between faith and works naturally sprang 
to mind. Even in the present untheological times that par- 
ticular problem should not reduce any company to silence. 
I supposed, however, that the remark had been made in a 
frankly secular spirit, and in any case was anxious to 
consider it in that light. There might, however (I thought) 
be a residue of theology about it. If so, the contention would 
be something like this: A man who has faith need not 
trouble about works except in the quite subordinate way of 
planning the execution, in detail, of some of the enterprises 
that his faith sets going. Through faith a man takes hold 
on a life that is sanctified by divine grace. The outcome he 
may permit to heaven. The believer need not be troubled 
if he cannot discern in detail why this or the other good 
work should be done or how in detail it is good. Through his 
faith he is assured in advance of the dominant graciousness 
of all that is prompted by his faith. It is God who giveth 
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the increase, and the man’s faith, all unseeing, is, among 
other things, a faith in the goodness of the usufruct. 


But how would the matter stand on secular grounds? Has 
it to be confessed, in the end, that the moralists who like 
Martineau and de Burgh profess to establish a similar con- 
clusion on secular grounds, are relying in fact upon another 
part of their ethical theory, viz., that ethics must always 
be restless until it finds peace in theology? Is the answer 
to be found in some theory of non-natural grace, and is the 
whole question embrangled in debates concerning the rela- 
tion between nature and grace? Is the contention, for 
instance, that nature is corrupt but that good impulses have 
a life and a health that is above nature? Is it again the 
theory that while nature and the good works of a con- 
scientious utilitarian may be able to achieve certain pedes- 
trian goods, such as human comfort and humdrum happi- 
ness, what is needed for the finer fruits of the human spirit 
is some non-natural and sur-utilitarian species of higher 
impulse and divine discontent? It would be unfortunate if 
it were so since it is not to be expected that any competent 
boundary commissioners on such questions could or would 
present an agreed report. Apart from that, there is at least 
an academic interest in discussing the problem in a secular 
spirit. 

Let us try, in the first place, to state the question un- 
theologically but with some precision. 


It is stated, first, that there is a contrast between “sood 
impulses” and “good deeds,” the word “good”—one assumes 
—having the same sense throughout. Secondly it is stated 
that most of us are deficient in the former but can repair 
the deficiency to some extent by sedulous attention to the 
latter. Thirdly it is suggested, although not perhaps ex- 
pressly asserted, that the deficiency cannot be wholly made 
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good since a life of good deeds is inferior to a life of good 
impulses. 

Take, then, the first point in both of its component parts. 
What precisely is the opposition between “good impulses” 
and “good deeds,’ and what conclusion should be drawn 
from the fact, if fact it be, that the word “good” is not made 
to suffer a surreptitious change when we pass from “good” 
impulses to “good’’ deeds. 

An impulse, surely, is an impulse to act, that is to say 
to perform some deed or some work. It might no doubt be 
arrested and so be only an incipient deed, but the author’s 
meaning can scarcely be that the good impulses that remain 
mere impulses and come to nothing should take precedence, 
quite obviously, over all good deeds. In short the major 
contrast would appear to be the contrast between impulsive 
good deeds and good deeds that are not impulsive. That, I 
believe, is the genuine contrast, and I should like to say so 
now, leaving minuter investigation to a later stage. 

Similarly the requirement that the word “good” must be 
employed in the same sense throughout the argument if the 
argument is to have any weight is also important. It may 
be true, of course, that a merely manufactured virtue, a 
virtue of mere good deeds, cannot achieve a greater good- 
ness than the goodness of respectability and of a rather 
frigid benevolence, that those who are virtuous in this kind, 
and in this kind only, are not the salt of the earth. In 
other words it is possible that there is a richer and a finer 
goodness in impulsive good deeds than in good deeds that 
are not impulsive. That is a problem concerning the potency 
for good of the types of goodness that are contrasted, but 
the question would be hopelessly misstated if the contention 
were that “good deeds” are not good at all, or “good” by 
courtesy only, while “good impulses” really are good. 

The second point, viz., our alleged deficiency in good 
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impulses and our relative opulence in good works also pro- 
vokes misgivings. It is not very plausible to assert that any 
human impulses of the type that we call good are wholly 
absent in many people. The author’s more probable meaning 
therefore is, not that we do not possess such impulses, but 
that they are seldom strong enough or prompt enough, per- 
haps because we have starved them through leading too 
artificial a life. In the latter case it might be argued that 
we have acquired an unhealthy diathesis which implies a 
certain facility in being good to order and in producing 
good deeds without much spontaneity or zest of kindliness. 
That would be an intelligible statement, although rather 
grudgingly appreciative of what is usually called a depend- 
able social character. As we shall see, however, it is rather 
improbable that a life of good works could occur with no 
impulses to help it on its way. 

The third point, viz., the supposed inferiority of non- 
impulsive good works in comparison with impulsive good 
works has already emerged in the discussion and will make 
its presence felt in the sequel. 

Let us supplement this general statement with a closer 
investigation into certain parts of it. 

There are problems about the nature of impulse, and 
especially about the sort of impulse that can be called 
“good.” One such problem may be illustrated by drawing 
a distinction between two different types of impulse, say 
between the impulse to sing in one’s bath, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, some impulsive gesture of sympathy 
such as putting a kindly hand on a friend’s shoulder. Im- 
pulses of the first type may be called relief impulses. Their 
function, like laughter, is to release something and so to 
bring a certain relief. They are, in principle, non-teleo- 
logical, although the relief may benefit the agent, and by 
contagion, benefit others. In short they may have a beneficent 
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function but they do not have either a beneficent or a 
maleficent end. In the main they have rather slender ethical 
importance, since ethics is predominantly interpersonal. 
The other type of impulse is teleological. It includes im- 
pulses that may be quite selfish, such as snatching at food, 
but it also includes all the generous impulses that convey 
and are meant to convey sympathetic understanding, and, 
on the negative side, all the impulses to hurt and to destroy. 
It is the latter, the directly teleological type of impulse that 
is of greatest importance for ethics, especially if it is of the 
expressive sort that conveys something to another person. 
I shall, for the future deal principally with the teleological 
type of impulse. 

“Good deeds” I assume are teleological. They are 
attempts to do good. Non-impulsive good deeds, therefore, 
need not differ from impulsive good deeds in respect of 
being teleological. Both are attempts to do good, and so 
there may be some nicety about the precise difference be- 
tween them. 

Relief-impulses may be blind, that is to say, the agent 
may be quite unwitting regarding their function. On the 
other hand, teleological impulses cannot be blind, for they 
are, by definition, prospicient, and “blindness” and the ab- 
sence of foresight are here convertible terms. The difference, 
it would seem, lies in the range of the futurity-horizon, not 
in its mere existence. Teleological impulses are directed to- 
wards a short-range future exhausting themselves a few 
moments ahead. When they are expressive they may be 
compared to a prodigiously laconic language, almost dumb, 
with no periods and little syntax. Teleological planning and 
scheming and devising is of quite a different order. It makes 
long-range adjustments, and has an extensive futurity- 
horizon. 

In most discussions of these topics non-impulsive action 
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is taken to mean, quite simply, “reflective” action, and it 
seems plain that while impulsive good deeds of the teleo- 
logical kind are bent upon a short future, the reflective type 
of good action may have a very extensive future. That is 
the chief relevant difference between a policy of planned 
action and mere impulsive behaviour. Consequently the 
author’s distinction between good impulses and good deeds 
tends to acquire an altered look. 

In the first place it might reasonably be suggested that 
the two types of teleological behaviour should be regarded as 
allies and not as opponents. Surely it would be advantageous 
if we extended our good impulses by reflection, enlightening 
them by a wider prospicience, sustaining the impetus, re- 
flectively, that in mere impulse would exhaust itself in an 
almost instantaneous deceleration. Sometimes, it is true, 
the planning method need not work so well as the other. 
That would happen if there were an effective chain of 
impulses and if each impulse in its dying gave place to 
another equally appropriate to the situation. In this way, 
to revert to the language simile, sympathy may be more 
delicately conveyed by a series of mute glances and other 
gestures, all of them unplanned and waiting upon the 
occasion, than by the finest elegies and the noblest periods. 
I shall have something more to say about that. In the main, 
however, reflection should extend the scope of good impulses 
instead of conflicting with them. 

In the second place it is very often doubted whether 
mere reflection would incite anyone to action. Hence it may 
well be argued that the “non-impulsive” type of teleological 
action cannot really be impulse-less. It must be initiated by 
impulse, impulse lighting the fire. The proper contrast 
would be between a prairie-fire, and the fire in a locomotive. 
It would be improbable that the former should always or 
usually be more beneficial than the latter. 
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In the third place it is pretty obvious that hard thinking 
may be required for effective well-doing. I may illustrate 
by referring to the place of good will in interpersonal and 
in international relations. Without good will it is very 
unlikely that either men or nations will make much of a 
success of the business of living together. With it they may 
get on very well, provided that social conditions are rela- 
tively simple. But if conditions are complicated, good will 
is not nearly enough. There must be scientific planning or 
every one will be in a mess. 

Another point of importance concerns this author’s 
statement that we have good impulses—‘“‘too few” of them, 
but still some. This would be denied by a well-known school 
of moralists, the school, namely, that holds that all our 
impulses are neutral, and so that there is no original sin, 
no taint of corruption in anything that is natural. The 
statement that we have too few good impulses would further 
be denied by another set of opponents of original sin, those, 
namely who hold that all our natural impulses are good and 
healthy, not merely neutral. 

It does not seem to me that either objection is very 
forcible. In defense of the first view it would be said that all 
our original or fundamental impulses can be trained either 
for good or for ill. Thus, anger which may be so ugly may, 
when it is righteous anger, be of high moral worth, and lust 
may be said to be only a nasty name for an impulse that 
may be pure and even chaste. Here the second illustration 
is more plausible than the first. Regarding the first, it is 
not unreasonable to contend that anger is always evil even 
when it is anger about unrighteous men and deeds. Even 
among men we should have greater respect for a man who 
was too fine to hate anything or anybody than we should 
have for a man who was a good hater in the most righteous 
way. If it were said that a man who never hated would be 
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too humane to be human, we might have to reply that the 
circumstance was a proof that there must be something 
imperfect about all human character. 

I allow that this matter is disputable in the instances of 
anger and of hatred (for it is disputed in very august 
company). More generally, however, I would urge that the 
theory implies a distinction between. original and other 
impulses that cuts clean across the usual meaning that we 
attach to “impulse.” If envy and malice and cruelty and 
jealously do not describe some of the springs of human 
action, what in the world does describe them? The argu- 
ment would have to be that all these are not “original”’ 
however distinctive and stubborn they may be, but that all 
are evil perversions of original neutral impulses. What 
would such an impulse be? The classical statement of it is 
“self-assertion” or the sense of “power.” That is what leads 
men to laugh when they see another fall, to bully and to 
hurt what is weaker than themselves. These derivatives 
and evil tendencies, it is said, are perversions of a self- 
assertive tendency that is at the bottom of proper pride, 
and of self-respect, and of standing up for one’s own rights 
as well as for the rights of others who are depressed. But 
the answer is that “self-assertion,” in this sense, is a vague 
general term having all sorts of ramifications, and is not an 
impulse in any intelligible or indeed in any discernible 
sense. That seems to me to be a very proper answer. I 
should therefore conclude that we do have evil impulses, 
and, by parity of reasoning, good ones too. The neutrality 
theory therefore falls and so does the theory that all our 
impulses are good. 

It must be confessed, however, that envy, jealousy and 
cruelty are themselves rather general terms, so that it is 
difficult to hold that each of them describes just one impulse. 
It might not even be quite accurate to say that each may be 
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an impulsive ingredient in a distinctive although varied 
type of reaction. This reflection is of some moment for our 
problem as we shall see very soon. I think in fact that only 
a qualified consent can be given to the statement (on the 
whole defensible) that we have “good” and “bad” impulses. 
We mean by the phrase “impulsive motives of a good or a 
bad type or class.” In that sense jealousy and envy are 
often impulsive, do move us, and are bad. Their contraries 
are of the same order and are good, whether or not we have 
an accurate single name for each contrary. Often, I dare- 
say, we have no such single name. Magnanimity is the 
opposite of pettiness, not of all envy. The opposite of 
jealousy is some kind of selfless comradeship rather hard to 
define but positive enough in its own way. On the other 
hand, words like gratitude, sympathy, or generosity are 
single terms for impulsive motives, or types of motive, that 
would be the sort of thing that was meant by those who 
applaud our “good impulses.” 

The upshot of these minuter investigations is that the 
proper contrast is between impulsive good deeds and good 
deeds that are, in some sense, at least relatively non- 
impulsive, that we do have pretty distinctive “good im- 
pulses” although the phrase may be rather too general and 
sometimes a little loose, and that most of us may be rather 
deficient in the promptness and vigor of such good impulses 
or a little too chary of giving them their head. 

What then of the soundness of our author’s contention? 

The first part of it, namely that impulsive good deeds 
are of higher moral quality than all others is what is com- 
monly maintained by those who say that “motives” are 
what is quintessential in morality. This seems to me to be 
a vague statement. A motive is that part of our make-up 
that is presumed to move us to action. If so, anything that 
affects or controls our action is part of our motive—inten- 
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tion and foresight as well as emotion and appetitive 
urgency. The well-meaning type of person really does mean 
to do something in particular. He is not simply a bundle of 
feelings or of blind impulses, and, as I have said one’s 
interest as a moralist is primarily in teleological impulses. 


What I take to be the substantial contention of this 
school of moral thought is that all our motives have a 
characteristic way of expressing themselves in deeds (un- 
less they are inhibited), that such expressive action really 
does serve the function on which it is bent, and so that high 
motives have their fruits in fine actions, that is to say in 
actions that are fine in what they do as well as in the 
emotional aura of their incipience. Few who hold this view 
would seriously maintain that the prodromes or mere incipi- 
ence of an action exhaust all its goodness or badness. They 
may aver quite truly that the harbouring of murderous 
thoughts may be worse than some actual murders, and that 
a resolution to murder that is frustrated by mere luck is 
morally just as bad as if it had not been frustrated in this 
way. They do not hold, in general, that there is no im- 
portant difference between contemplating and committing 
murder even if we consider the murderer only and not his 
victim. 

In general, I think we may go quite a long way with 
these moralists. It seems to me to be true that our expressive 
teleological impulsive actions do usually succeed in express- 
ing what they mean to express in a very appreciable degree. 
What, rather vaguely and generally, we call generosity or 
friendliness is a class-name for several distinctive types of 
expressive action which, for the most part, are well under- 
stood in nearly any social environment. This sort of lan- 
guage of deeds can be spoken between men and domestic 
animals. It is often intelligible to very young children and 
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understood by their elders when it is the children who 
speak it. 

Per contra, I would point out two things. The first is 
that this language of impulsive deeds, although usually 
intelligible, very often fails signally. 

We do not always succeed in conveying our sympathy 
however impulsive our actions may be. We may easily 
frighten a baby instead of soothing it. It is not true that the 
baby, except on very odd occasions, reads us passing well. 
The second point is that it is mere nonsense to suggest that 
such impulses, without reflection (express or acquired) to 
aid them are likely to have marked success in a complicated 
world. Consider generosity in its most usual sense, gener- 
osity in gifts. There is no sense in a gift that does not have 
social value. If a little child is the giver, the child has some 
vague idea that its gift has some such value. It is relinquish- 
ing something that it might like to keep, believing that the 
taker would like to have it. That is the most elementary sort 
of gift. The child is thinking vaguely of a world of ex- 
changes. If the gift is made by an adult, the adult must be 
presumed to have thought about the economies of the world, 
and any spontaneous or impulsive generosity on his part 
involves that degree of reflection either on his own part or 
as part of an associative system in his mind that is due, in 
its turn to the scheming and devising of others. If gener- 
osity of this kind is the motive, its efficacy dare not be 
unreflective. The penalty would be a succession of expres- 
sive gestures that would not express, of teleological impulses _ 
that would be end-shy. 

I suggest, indeed, that impulsive good deeds that remain 
unreflecting are unlikely to succeed except in special types 
of cases and not always then. They are likely to succeed in 
the cases in which an impulsive type of response or a suc- 
cession of such responses is likely to be adequate. That 
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happens in much social intercourse especially where the 
parties concerned are face to face or hand in hand (although 
it must be conceded that the ways in which a writer in his 
solitude may establish rapport with his audience are often 
of the impulsive kind). It may very well be true that the 
range of unreflective impulsive sympathy is very much 
wider than we commonly suppose, and that, within this 
range the reflective type of response usually has inferior 
success. But it is grotesque exaggeration to suppose that 
reflection should play no part in any sphere, or that it should 
play a quite subordinate part in most spheres. It is not for 
nothing that man is an animal tinged with rationality. 
Hence a complementary truism. As I have said, it is 
unlikely that reflective good deeds of the “non-impulsive”’ 
kind can be wholly impulseless. The language of “motives” 
forbids such a view. It affirms that the psychological pro- 
dromes or incipient stages of our deeds do move us to com- 
plete them. Therefore, in this language, nobody acts with- 
out a motive if his doings are of a moral or immoral kind. 
Few maintain that mere reflection can occur by itself or 
that, if it did occur, it could move to any deed except perhaps 
the deed of further intellectual contemplation. Consequently 
it is an implied premise in this entire way of speaking that 
there will be some sort of motive, “impulsive” in the general 
sense that it does impel in all good deeds however reflective 
they may be. Philanthropy may be only a watery kindness, 
and weaker far than affection for the boy next door, but if 
we have either an affection for a fellow man as such (as 
would commonly be shown, e.g., on a desert island) or 
acquire an extensive humanitarianism by a reflective ex- 
tension of our personal affections, we still would have the 
philanthropy and would be moved by it. Without it, as even 
Bentham seems to have admitted, utilitarianism of the 
traditional hedonistic kind, the theory that above all others 
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stands no nonsense about anything eacept good deeds, would 
not be able to begin. 

It is not obvious to me that good deeds inspired by such 
a motive are necessarily inferior to good deeds that directly 
express some vehement, short-sighted, perishable, con- 
tracted impulse. But I shall end by simply questioning that 
assumption. 


THE FLAUTIST 
By EVELYN WATSON 


Today a warbler piped his roundelay, 

Protesting love, affirming gracious light, 

The starry flowering of live orchards — May, 
Whose dazzling skies lead on to song and flight — 
Till day should heighten in bold sunset — night 
And jewelled distances, the pleasant play 

Of bright leaf-spray within that roundelay. 


It closed most beautifully with one rich note, 
As if the heart had given forth its all, 

Though tireless were the vehement small throat, 
A pause must glorify the lyrical 

Outflowing of a fresher madrigal — 

The nameless message sweetly mystical 
Reporting that fresh wonders must denote 

The One Alone who chords each lifted note. 


From what Perfection is that rapture born 
At-one with song, repeating cadences 

Of nuptial May which flowers upon the thorn, 
Of choiring stars through echoing distances, 
Butterflies about their ministries, 

Winds antheming among melodic trees... 

Is not Time’s full perfection His High Morn 
As in the beautiful the Soul’s Twice Born? 


THE ORGANIZING PRINCIPLE IN 
PHILOSOPHY 


By GEORGE ARTHUR WILSON 


S The Personalist enters upon its twentieth year of 
of successful activity, its friends may well proffer 
congratulations to the editor and editorial staff. The Per- 
sonalist stands for what is to my mind not merely one type 
of philosophy among other types, but philosophy itself in all 
its manifold interests and enterprises. To some persons this 
may seem an extravagant claim. But let me explain my 
meaning more fully. 

Philosophy, as a general view of all experience, needs a 
guiding principle by which the marvelous complexities of 
life may be organized. The difficulty of establishing such a 
principle of organization is evidenced by the number of 
competing conceptions. Each so-called school or type of 
philosophy represents one of these principles. 

Without attempting here a critical review of those which 
seem too limited and particular for the universal sweep of 
philosophy, I will speak for a new-old principle that is 
certainly central and comprehensive. It has frequently been 
entertained, as it were, over night, and then dismissed. But 
familiar acquaintance with it is needful for an apprecia- 
tion of its full worth. This principle may be stated as 
follows: Man realizes the world in terms of selfhood. 

The principle has a history that takes us back to primi- 
tive animism. But the animistic way of viewing the world 
could not hold its own against the growth of scientific ob- 
jectivity. The primitive insight seemed fanciful and was 
ignored. 

Just what Protagoras intended by his announcement 
that “man is the measure of all things,” we unfortunately 
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do not know. The profundity of the saying was concealed 
by an ambiguity. His immediate followers, who interpreted 
it as meaning that the individual man is the measure, were 
in large numbers drawn on to skepticism. Later thinkers, 
in trying to escape skeptical conclusions and defend a 
gnostic position, felt that they must attack the principle. 
Thus it got a bad start, and came under suspicion, which has 
prevented its general acceptance as a principle of universal 
explanation. Yet every great thinker has utilized it to some 
extent. 

Kant, in his discussion of the highest principle of syn- 
thetic judgments, makes the self supreme, at least by impli- 
cation ; and the categorical imperative emphasizes the self’s 
transcendent worth. Among the Epigoni, the self was 
buffeted about and suffered many misfortunes and distor- 
tions, till idealists and realists alike seemed ready to drop it 
from consideration. 

Proof of the proposition that the world is realized in 
terms of selfhood must come from actual inspection of ex- 
perience. One has but to watch closely one’s own mental 
currents to find how often momentary illusions and first 
attitudes attribute human characteristics to the inanimate. 
Language is full of instances. A needle has an eye, the sea 
has arms, a mountain has a shoulder and a foot. 

Of course, an exhaustive testing would be quite impos- 
sible in a short paper. But examination of a few character- 
istic features of our experience will give some idea of the 
applicability of the principle. 

When the human mind attempts to interpret stimula- 
tions from without, it has nothing but itself with which to 
begin. Hence it tries to read the meaning in terms of itself. 
Ralph Barton Perry, in inventing that catching phrase, 
“ego-centric predicament,” acknowledged that we can know 
nothing that is out of relation to us. But he was so intent 
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upon a defense of realism against the Bradleian type of 
absolutism that he turned away from the sweeping implica- 
tions of his phrase and found the predicament only a source 
of misunderstanding. 

Controlling excitations arouse the self to create its 
world of sense-perceived objects. All that constitutes ex- 
perience must be the expression of the self’s activity, and as 
- such must reveal the nature of active selfhood. Indeed, we 
know the inner life of the self only as incorporated in all its 
experiences, which are in a sense objective to the self 
though they are not necessarily spatial. 

Since the most decisive tests of our principle will be 
found in those parts of experience which are farthest re- 
moved from human nature, let us consider one or two 
instances of this kind. What of selfhood is to be found in 
the inorganic world? Here is a pebble washed up by the 
tide. It has no consciousness, no memory, no volition, no 
initiative of any sort. It is a unity of occasions, to use 
Whitehead’s expression; that is, it holds together a series of 
events, all of which, except the present instant that is ever 
giving place to another, are in the past. And this unity is 
thought by us to be substantial, able to maintain itself not 
only through time but over against other objects. Yet the 
physicist will analyze the pebble into mere process. Whence 
come the unity and substantiality that are the pebble’s most 
obvious characteristics? The pebble acquires unity and 
substantiality only when we ascribe to it the power we our- 
selves have of maintaining our integrity while acting in 
many ways. 

The fundamental concepts of physics, such as space, 
time, inertia, energy, seem even farther removed than the 
pebble from selfhood. Yet the latest developments in physical 
theory are bringing them into closer and closer connection 
with the mind of man. The scientist is no longer persuaded 
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that nature can explain itself. He recognizes that only 
nature analyzed and organized and adjusted to intellectual 
needs can yield natural laws. Space and time viewed as 
forms of the percipient’s activity in building his world of 
objects escape the contradictions embedded in the ideas of 
Space and time considered as independent realities. Dy- 
namic conceptions take on content only as the self puts into 
them somewhat of its own experience in overcoming resist- 
ance. These abstractions from the field of physics denote 
activities that are primarily activities of the self. 

Suppose we turn to the field of ethics. The historic con- 
ceptions of the swmmum bonum as regulative in the world 
of values have so failed to satisfy that many writers today 
avoid the problem, and some hold that the very notion in- 
volves contradiction. The difficulties are all too evident. To 
Serve as a principle of organization the highest good must 
be all-comprehensive and absolutely definite, and therefore 
capable of perfect adjustment to the developing needs of the 
individual self. It must be valid for everybody, the begin- 
ner and the one far advanced. 

In this field of ethics how does selfhood answer as an 
organizing principle? If all values are values for a self, and 
the status of every value is determined by what it can con- 
tribute to a self, then the principle of organization for the 
hierarchy of values must be the ideal of the self. That good 
is to be preferred which contributes most to the develop- 
ment of selfhood. But we must know the essential nature of 
selfhood before we can make an intelligent application. 

What, then, is the self? The answer to this question 
cannot be given a priori, but must be found in the world of 
experience, and that not the rare or unique, but the ordi- 
nary experiences that the self may have, whatever its stage 
of development. There is mystery indeed. But from experi- 
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ence may be learned certain characteristics of the self that 
throw light on its nature. 

The self gets its world through being active. Things 
exist for it only as it interprets by evaluation the controlling 
stimulations that stir it to activity. There is no core of 
passivity in it. Primarily and always the self is creative. 
The changing world means a growing self. Each new event 
makes a difference. Experience shows also that the self is 
social, attaining expression of itself by association with 
other selves. It looks toward an inclusive society, ideal in 
character, through which its own nature shall find perfect 
expression. 

From this conception of the self follows the general rule 
that the social goods are to be preferred to the exclusive 
goods because they express the self more essentially and 
fully. Similarly may be derived other rules necessary to 
complete the organization of values. The principle of self- 
hood proves to be the best solution for the problems of 
ethical theory. 

Will this principle work in the field of religion? Con- 
sider, first, certain views of God that have more or less 
vogue at the present time. 

God is process of some kind. Advocates of this type of 
thought are prone to introduce without logical justification 
religious values. But a cosmic process considered as process 
is as abstract a concept as one can form. A process is a suc- 
cession of events, each of which disappears with its present 
and can be recovered only by intelligence and thus made 
part of a process. 

Or, God is the Absolute. This is a conception that ap- 
peals especially to thinkers. In its classic form it seems to 
be the culmination of system, along with the assumption 
that the system is the reality to which it refers. But the 
system itself, as a thought structure built out of concepts, 
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has the static character of all thought content. As is well 
known, thoughts not only are changeless, but can of them- 
selves bring nothing to pass. Yet it is easy to mistake the 
stupendous organization of ideas—the work of untold gen- 
erations of thinkers—for the reality to which they apply, 
and then call the system itself the absolutely Real. When 
this confusion of thought and reality is avoided, the Abso- 
lute can no longer be identified with system, but must be 
regarded as that which acts in a systematic way. It thus 
takes on the lineaments of selfhood. 

Again, God is the Wholly Other. Here is not the place 
for full consideration of the crisis theology. I would merely 
point out that the attempt to find the right conception of 
God in the Wholly Other is a failure at the start. It is a 
movement in the wrong direction—away from, not toward, 
reality. The suggestion that God’s thoughts are not our 
thoughts nor his ways our ways, when it is carried beyond 
the obvious meaning of the prophet, is a false lead. God’s 
thoughts and ways are not our thoughts and ways because 
his outlook and interests are all-comprehensive. But every 
increment in intellectual scope and moral vigor puts a 
human being into a larger world. His thoughts are not the 
thoughts of men living on his former level, nor his ways 
what they would have been had he remained where he was. 
The Wholly Other is one more fiction of the abstracting 
intellect. As Herbert Spencer toward the end of his life 
came to recognize the contradiction involved in his knowl- 
edge of the Unknowable, so perhaps Barthians will in time 
content themselves with “the submission of man’s nothing- 
perfect to God’s all-complete.” 

It is strange how persistently thinkers set up abstrac- 
tions of high generality as the source of what is concrete 
and particular. The ancient battle of realism versus nomi- 
nalism must be fought again in each generation. But turn- 
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ing from these intellectual constructions, we go back to 
experience. 

Our only ground for believing in a cosmic Reality is 
that it affects us; and our conception of that Reality must 
be based upon the way we are affected by it. Of what con- 
tacts are we certain? Beginning with sense perception, we 
recognize the cosmic Reality as the ultimate source of con- 
trol in our world-building. This means that every object in 
nature is a unique expression of an equally unique contact. 
Again, while the determining influence of this ultimate 
Power over us in sense perception is always specific and 
changing and unrepeating, it is such as to permit our 
formulations of natural law. The joint labors of many per- 
cipients result in the construction of an intelligible universe. 
Further, the objects that constitute our sense world are 
each and all values; that is, they prove to be usable by us 
and satisfy an interest. Their unity is the unity of in- 
terest. Their multiplicity is the multiplicity of correlated 
subordinate interests. As no two objects are alike, and all 
are changing, and each is a center of an indefinite number 
of values, we may think of the objective world in its vast 
extent as being the inexhaustible value-content of human 
reactions to contacts with the ultimate Reality. 

These specifications and others that might be given in- 
dicate no slight correspondence between our nature and that 
of God, thought of as the ultimate Power. But whereas we 
have a selfhood that is blundering and finite, God as a self 
would immeasurably transcend our finitude. 

Up to the measure of our intelligence we can understand 
the Infinite. Indeed, there is essential infinity in all intelli- 
gence. By this I mean that the limitations in the exercise 
of our intelligence are not inherent in the thinking itself. 
They pertain to our physical conditioning. No limitations 
are discoverable within the cognitive process. In this re- 
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spect what is true of cognition is equally true of apprecia- 
tion and volition. When we bear this in mind, we may 
confidently hold that to think of the ultimate Reality as 
other than a self is to think of it as less than a self, and to 
leave every question concerning our relation to it un- 
answered and unanswerable. There is no profundity in 
denial unless the denial is made in the interest of a better 
grounded belief. 

If by such studies as the foregoing we find that the self 
is not only reflected in all its experiences but drawn out 
thereby into richer development of its nature, we have 
strong evidence for accepting selfhood as the basic principle 
for the organization of thought and life. The self manifests 
itself as a unit. Therefore selfhood as an organizing prin- 
ciple must be applied in all its fulness. 


REVELATION: UNIVERSAL OR CHRISTIAN?’ 
By FERNAND MENEGOZ 


1h. 
HERE really does exist a universal revelation of 
God. How is it disclosed? 

Let us start our inquiry with the experience which has 
obtruded itself upon every human consciousness, of the 
mystery of Destiny, i.e., of that sovereign power, at once 
compelling and awe-inspiring, through which the world and 
individual beings are what they are, even though they 
should have been otherwise or not at all. Here then, amid 
vistas that deal with this great enigma, the human con- 
sciousness perceives something that can be compared to the 
heartbeats of a living organism: the original grace of the 
involuntary and unknowable, objective and internal, wit- 
ness to the Spirit of God urging on the spirit—which is 
consubstantial with it—of man to be its collaborator. 

And to a certain extent, this urge will illumine the 
dreadful obscurity of Destiny. Omnipotent God is Destiny 
revealing itself as Spirit, that is to say, as Sovereign Being, 
to the mind and heart, to the conscience and will of man. 

A revelation which makes it possible to discern in Na- 
ture the divine work of the creation; in collective life, the 
domain of a holy pedagogy endeavoring to impregnate 
social virtues in the individual; and in the privileged min- 
istry of wise men and prophets, the primal impulse that 
will break the hampering restrictions of particularisms in 
order to give birth to the idea and reality of goodness; a 
revelation, wherein God, while making himself known, does 
not remain the less hidden in certain aspects, since he re- 
serves to himself alone the final secret of origins, of develop- 
ment and of final destiny; but a revelation which, in this 
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intermediary state that is the present time, transforms the 
vain-glorious practices of magic into the trusting, coura- 
geous, and loving humility of prayer; a revelation whose 
intelligence is certainly misinterpreted by error, ignorance, 
and sins, but whose permanence in the midst of this disorder 
definitely attests the fidelity of God, who, so far from aban- 
doning his fallen creatures, on the contrary, seeks them out 
in order to bring them back again to Himself—and this by 
means of that “work of salvation,’ which, more or less 
clearly outlined in various religions, manifests itself fully 
and gloriously in the work of the prophets of Israel: that is 
“Universal Revelation” and that it is which will accomplish 
“Christian Revelation.” 

What of Jesus? Why, it is in him, the Great Elect, that 
the original witness to the Spirit of God in the spirit of man 
—that witness everywhere else but dimly perceived, ill 
understood, even denied— was adequately comprehended 
and affirmed in all its force; and, as it was complied with 
completely, it transformed the life of this unique man into a 
perfect medium for the thought, sentiments, and will of 
God. 

And what of the fate of the Master? Well, as his inner 
dynamism mingled with the dynamism of the Divine Power 
itself, God was present and active in Jesus up to, and in- 
cluding, the time of the appalling debasement of the Pas- 
sion. If, at the dramatic moment on Calvary, God seemed 
to have abandoned his Servitor, the event of the third day, 
the “Resurrection” of the Lord—that is to say, his eleva- 
tion, through divine initiative, to a glorious participation in 
the eternal presence, and in the salvation-bearing action, of 
God—made known that God was there, even though He was 
hidden; and that His omnipotence was making its final 
pronouncement; and that, if, in Jesus Christ, the might of 
God had triumphed over the world, wickedness, and death, 
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the human race had found in Him, in principle, both its 
restoration and its final goal. The “man, Jesus Christ,” taken 
by and large, reveals the never-ceasing action of the Creator 
Who knew how, when the time was ripe, to heal and make 
perfect His creation; and Who will know how, when the 
hour for it shall have struck, to crown this present, yet 
scarcely begun, “redemption” with growth in the ultimate 
and complete “salvation” to come; and of this “Christian 
Revelation,” as an accomplishment of the “Universal Revel- 
ation,” the Christian Church is the fortunate harbinger and 
guardian. 
II. 

Why do so many contemporary theologians feel loath 
to acknowledge the existence of a ‘General Revelation?” 

In the first place, because they remain subservient to 
certain conceptions of ancient Catholic and Protestant 
scholasticism. This, indeed, took into consideration only 
three religions: Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan; and 
ignored almost entirely “Universal Religious Phenomena.”’ 
The latter, on its part, resolved itself into the quite mas- 
terly, but abstract and aristocratic philosophy of the religion 
of the sages of Greek and Roman antiquity. According to 
the scholastic doctrine, it was said that, outside of “Chris- 
tian Revelation,” there had only been and only would be, 
ever, men skilled in metaphysical speculation, exalting 
themselves, by means of frigidly rational conclusions, to 
the idea of a “God-Substance” or of a ‘““God-Prime-Mover”’ 
—as if in the inmost being of all humanity, souls did not 
wrestle, in tears and prayer, with their destiny, through 
which appears to them in some measure the Living God, this 
awesome and compassionate God whose Spirit makes them 
have some dim notion of His presence and work. The theo- 
logians in question are certainly right in proclaiming them- 
selves disenchanted by “Universal Revelation” as scholas- 
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ticism presents it; yet they are wrong in seeing, outside of 
Christianity, only that presentation, although the narrow 
confines of the old doctrine have long since given way. 

And in the next place, haunted by the phobia of “merit,” 
they affirm in so exclusive a manner the idea of the sov- 
ereignty of the God of “Christian Revelation’ that, in con- 
trast, “Natural Revelation,” since it appeals to the human 
sense of liberty, seems to them to give itself over to a pre- 
sumptuous “moralism” or “humanism” of essentially pagan 
character. Consequently, in order to glorify God alone, they 
reject the idea of ‘General Revelation.’ As if Christianity, 
too, did not call upon the free will of man in order to make of 
him a “co-worker with God,” and as if, in Paganism, there 
were not likewise a genuine and divine “Revelation” ! 

This much has been observed: everywhere in the world 
things are done just as if, at the bidding of God, man, a 
free and responsible creature, finds himself impelled to 
respond by a personal decision. Christianity manifests its 
superiority over all other religions, not by a pretended ex- 
clusion from the appeal to the human sense of liberty but 
by the fact that man, by virtue of this same liberty—whose 
exercise is “natural” and not at all “meritorious’—here 
reveals himself created to pass voluntarily from the servi- 
tude of Satan to the service of Christ and to work con- 
sciously with God and with his brothers “toward the 
Kingdom of God.” Nothing, then, has the slightest authority 
for opposing “Universal Revelation” to Christianity, 
marred as it is, so far as the indispensable role played by 
the will of man is concerned, by a congenital defect of which 
the evangelical doctrine ought to rid itself as soon as 
possible. 

III. 

Let us regard reality as God willed it and “natural” 

goodness will thereupon appear religiously less sorry than 
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a positive theology would wish it; and as for Christianity, it 
will prove to be sufficiently great to justify of itself its 
“absolute” character, without necessity, on that account, of 
detracting in any way, from the “Universal Revelation” 
of God in the world. And by this corrected vision of things, 
so it seems, Christian predication can only be benefited. 


THELIFE AND PERSONALITY OF UNAMUNO' 
By M.J. BENARDETE 
IV 
Spirit and Not Reason Is the Architect of Personality 


ONG before Freudianism, Unamuno had already been 

convinced that there are in man various folds of 

being, unknown to him in the momentary bursts of intuition 

which form what is called consciousness in the strict sense 
of the word. 


It is all right, in fact, to maintain that each 
one of us carries within himself many men, but at 
least two: a profound “TI,” fundamental, perma- 
nent, the “I” which many today call subliminal, or 
beneath the limen or level of the conscious, and 
another superficial “I’’ artificial, transitory, or 
the supraliminal. 


But how can we know what the most profound “TI” is? 
There has been the persistent theory that reason helps us 
find our own “T.”” Did not Aristotle say that the differential 
between animal and man is reason? But there is more than 
reason in a person. Only the intellect lives upon reason. 
What doubt can there be that imagination, being a part of 
spirit, is superior to reason? ‘For reason annihilates and 
imagination integrates or totalizes; reason by itself kills 
and imagination is what gives life.” 

During the triumph of reason people have wanted to 
pour into syllogistic molds the red-hot materials of life and 
to take out precepts of human conduct, just as premises are 
manipulated. In logic nothing matters but consistency. 
When this logistic vision is carried into life, the attempt is 
made to infer results of this type: what is not guaranteed 
by precept is inadmissible; if there is any contradiction, an 
unspeakable sin is committed. Well, then, argued Unamuno, 
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life is alogical and irrational, we are constantly pressed by 
valorative exigencies of an antinomic if not contradictory 
character. We glimpse mysterious regions whose sublimity 
makes us catch our breath. We have the felicity of faith as 
well as the kingdom of reason—the promptings of the im- 
agination as well as intellectual schematization. Ought we 
to hold only with logic and trample upon other factors? 
Unamuno, like Pascal, listened more to the whisperings of 
the heart than to the declamations of reason. 

We have then the superficial “I”? which is artificial and 
social, and another “I” more profound which cannot be 
accepted by reason. It is not easy to grasp what is char- 
acteristically ours. 


We carry the whole mystery of the soul within 
us. We all have the secret of life planted deeply 
within us, but men distinguish themselves by how 
little or how great this mystery is. Expressed in 
other words, the mystery becomes enlarged ac- 
cording to the measure in which all its depth and 
tragedy are felt. The first evidence of the human 
tragedy is that one’s very own of necessity must 
translate itself into language in order to suggest 
itself to the rest of the world. Language and 
images are common property. 
Despite the disparity and incompatibility between the per- 
sonal element in personality and the community of language, 
each soul, each psychic entity has its modality and to it 
belongs an idea which would make itself understood through 
the medium of sympathy and intuition in the spiritual man. 
The aim of Unamuno’s whole life was to find his formula 
and to go on living his modality through deeds and actions, 
with a participation in the republic of the spirit. 

And what is spirit? its structure? its function? In phi- 
losophy the concept or spirit is understood in the impersonal 
sense, commonly thought to be thinking reality. Spirit 
opposes matter, external things, and nature. As we have 
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seen, Unamuno enlarged the sense of the word. He said the 
spirit is awareness, not only in logical terms, but in all 
conscious ways, and for this reason, he used the word 
“spiritual” as a substantive to mean “those who think with 
their whole body,” with the Urliebe as it is called by 
Bruno Wille, the Urliebe with the universe (Essays III, 
p. 123). The spirit discovers the mystery within one’s self. 
What this mystery is, we shall see when we discuss the 
culminating vision of Unamuno. Besides imagination, the 
spirit has at its disposal passion. Passion is not sensuality 
or the mobilization of the mind to canalize the affective 
forces for sensuous pleasure. Passion is the desire to use 
the whole of one’s being—imagination, reason, language, 
faith, the affective forces, etc., in order to obtain and to 
insist upon that which is one’s very own. It is the desire to 
keep alive one’s vision, ‘“‘since passion desires to be what it 
wishes to be, not what it has to be.” Passion is character- 
ized by arbitrariness. The spirit functions through the im- 
agination. The imagination receives indirect intimations 
of the mystery. When one discerns and conceives of the 
mystery, the force which enlists all the animating squadrons 
is passion. It is the force that makes clear the existence of 
the mystery and its rights to prevail over and to inspire 
one’s whole life. 


Arbitrariness, and the constant justification 
of one’s acts, the reason why I desire it, why I 
need it, the question of our vital truth—these are 
what make us live—this is the method of passion. 
Passion affirms. The proof of its affirmation rests 
upon the energy with which it is affirmed. It needs 
no other proof. 


Vs. 
The Empiric Personality of Unamuno: 
If we consider basic values, we find that human prefer- 
ences are organized around various levels, in order of inferi- 
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ority and superiority. We see, thanks to such eminent 
investigations of the phenomenological school as those 
conducted by Nicolai Hartmann, that morality in man is 
judged—1. by his respect for universal values, to which 
every man ought to adhere if he is to be faithful to ethical 
exigencies, and 2. by his tendency to distinguish between 
values in conformity with the position they occupy in the 
valorative hierarchy, and 3. by his complete surrender to 
superior values. 

In the life and struggles of Unamuno we have a whole 
treatise of practical ethics. It is astounding to see how the 
life of Unamuno illustrated whole sections of the new moral 
vision of our times. Unamuno dedicated himself to the 
search for axiological heights only after passing success- 
fully through each stage in the axiologic scale. Without 
trying to, Unamuno clearly confirmed the intuition of 
Hartmann as against the judgment of Max Scheler, that 
superior values depend on inferior ones, and that we must 
respect the latter before we proceed to the former. 

To be a personality, without complying with 
the precepts of justice, truth, loyalty, and frater- 
nal love, means the production of an intense dis- 
location, a chaotic and false morality, without any 
ethical foundation; a personality of this type 
works in vain, and is a moral fraud. 

What we marvel about in Unamuno is his having fulfilled 
the most elemental duties of man. He fulfilled his obliga- 
tions as a biologic man, as a domestic man, as a professional 
man, and as a citizen. Not so long ago, Jacques Chevalier 
at the University of Grenoble, when conferring the title of 
doctor honoris causa upon Unamuno, revealed these basic 
qualities in Unamuno. It was a source of great wonder to 
him that this genius of Spain was able to be father of so 
many children, a faithful husband of one wife, a conscien- 
tious teacher, a senior dean of high administrative qualities, 
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while at the same time fathoming the fearful mysteries of 
the spirit. Unamuno divined, if not all, at least some of the 
new fundamental directions of the Spanish nation, and he 
earnestly pointed them out in the form of values existing in 
himself. Every man who dares to undertake the responsi- 
bility of discovering by himself the goal of a whole people, 
runs the risk of not hitting the mark and of blundering 
terribly. When one does not guess right in matters pertain- 
ing only to himself, he does not thereby commit a great 
error; but it is calamitous to advise a whole people to act 
on a definite plan of life, if the moral necessities of the 
people are not borne in mind. Daring in everything, Una- 
muno obtained the approbation of his country or at least of 
part of his country. 

Eager to show the topography of personality, he created 
first his own personality, and in his personality were the 
values he presented to his compatriots. Though he accepted 
personality as a supreme value, he nevertheless saw that, 
because of the variegated composition of his spirit, it was 
impossible to dedicate himself unilaterally to fragments of 
what he was. He wished to avoid being a truncated being. 
He rejected the rational concept of life, and shut his ears to 
all the appeals of the mongers of specific ideologies. He 
discovered passionately a burning desire toward ends op- 
posed to each other. He knew how to live, fully and tragi- 
cally, upon antinomies, as few have been able to do. By 
way of illustration, let me indicate a fragmentary list: 
reason—faith; life—death; solitude—multitude; sincerity 
—secretiveness. 

Sheltering in his heart the contradictions of his moral 
vision, Unamuno lived intensely. He never failed to recog- 
nize the right of each pair of conflicting values to arouse 
appropriate attitudes in him with a consequent translation 
of attitudes into actions. While discovering new values, or 
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old ones which had lost prestige in his epoch, Unamuno 
fulminated like a revived Isaiah against many values ac- 
cepted in Spain, and against many accepted in Europe, 
whether because they were false or inadequate for the ulti- 
mate ends of man. Here are some of these doctrines and 
Unamuno’s answer to them: against individuality—per- 
sonality: against justice for all according to rights believed 
inalienable in every man—love of one’s neighbor because of 
his personal totality: against the search for pleasure— 
happiness as a moral good: against the exaltation of prog- 
ress, science, technology—the recognition of problems which 
cannot be juggled or eliminated through formulas, and that 
it is more important to bear them in mind than to concern 
one’s self with modern decadence. The Europeanization of 
Spain, yes, but also the Hispanizing of the West so that it 
can have an idea of the eternal element. The preoccupation 
of man is the dedication to life, that of the intra-historic 
man is meditation upon death. 
AE 
How One Goes From One’s Own Personality to 
That of the Rest of the World 

What were the consequences that Unamuno obtained 
from his concept of personality? Instead of finishing in a 
metaphysical solipsism as a result of developing his con- 
cept of personality, Unamuno formulated for himself a 
whole vision centering in the existence of his fellow man. 
For Unamuno, ideas, images, attitudes were not ultimate 
goals but rather instrumentalities for moral conduct. He 
was in agreement with Kant and Christian ethics in be- 
lieving that knowledge is a function of knowing how to live 
rightly and religiously—living in relation to the rest of the 
world. In every living being he found an irresistible tend- 
ency to dominate, to impose himself upon his fellow men. 
This impulse has its roots in personality which fulfils itself 
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by translating itself into action relating to the rest of man- 
kind. It is the nature of an individual to be a multitude of 
persons; he is all his ancestors and all his descendants. At 
the center of his being are two great passions—the desire 
to keep the thread of continuity in this life as well as the 
eternal life, and the desire to go beyond his limitations. Going 
beyond our limitations we meet the rest of the world. We de- 
sire to assimilate this outside group. There is no genuine way 
of reaching it except by love. “Love for my neighbor is to 
desire that he be like me, that he be another ‘I’,” that is to say, 
it is my desire to be him. It is the desire to obliterate the line 
between him and me. Forging a personality is equivalent to 
translating what is within us into deeds, and human deeds 
only have meaning when they are done for, with, against, and 
among the rest of the world. One’s personality presupposes 
the personality of others. There is nothing more lamentable 
than indifferentism, the shutting up of one’s self inside 
one’s self, the conserving of one’s energies so as not to dis- 
turb or be disturbed. Hardly have we established the exist- 
ence of our neighbor and our duty to go to him and give 
ourselves to him than a multitude of obstacles vexes us. Only 
men of iron soul like Unamuno dare to grapple with such a 
large task as that of making their fellow men come out of 
their indifferentism, their sluggishness, their moral softness 
—to imbue another with the desire to create and recreate 
for himself his profound I. Here is a most dramatic theme 
because the fellow creature is not so attuned as to react 
receptively to a message as spiritual and complex as Una- 
muno’s. Asa matter of fact, war was declared on Unamuno. 
He was the victim of every kind of misunderstanding. He 
was not understood for many reasons: he did not preach a 
party program translatable into easily memorized terms. 
He did not communicate anything immediately useful to the 
business of daily living. He said in effect that the triumph 
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of science, the multiplication of books, magazines, papers, 
propaganda, the intellectual man, constitute the modern 
menace to the spirit. Unamuno was most vehement against 
the intellectual because he considered him the symbol of 
superficiality and the exploiter of people’s ingenuousness. 
There are probably some intellectuals utterly unaware 
of what occupied Unamuno throughout his life: the spirit- 
ual redemption of his people. Interest in his people was 
awakened in many ways: Christianity, Socialism, Liber- 
alism, these always exalted the supremacy of the people. 
Unamuno had been brought up on these doctrines. Pro- 
found sympathy with the common people always moved him. 
The intellectual man starts with the belief that it is through 
science that one gets as much as it is necessary for a man 
to know; his orientation in the world of things and ideas. 
Much more transcendental is the spiritual attitude which 
does not have science as its goal but instead the man of flesh 
and blood. To summarize Unamuno’s vision is not easy, but 
it may be stated in approximate terms: he believed that if 
one knows how to talk to the people, the people can be con- 
quered. They can be awakened only by arousing them to 
find what their potentialities are. 
In effect, if the poet is to speak with efficacy 
he must say what is already in the mind of him 
who hears him. It is the only thing the listener 


will believe. It is the only thing he will be capable 

of applying intelligently to his life. 
Do not delegate your soul. This would be the message of 
the spiritual man to his people. There is no way of redeem- 
ing one’s self except by internal vision, and this consists in 
exclusive preoccupation with one’s own personality and how 
to perpetuate it. Since people understand action better than 
words, there is nothing else to do but teach them by example. 
The spiritual man 


gives to people a vision that is the most robust, the 
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most fecund, the most regenerating that can be 
given to them. It is the vision of the truthful and 
whole man, the revelation of a naked soul. 


WVLBE 
Man’s Vision of the Whole 


Reviewing the main issues in this essay, we observe 
that in the concept of personality defended by Unamuno 
there are three main aspects: 

1. The creation of one’s own personality requires 
the discovery within ones’ self what one is in 
relation to man, the cosmos, and God. 

2. If one’s development of personality is of im- 
portance to one, it will also be important to 
one’s neighbor. One’s neighbor is, in a sense, 
the total group of fellow citizens. Consequently 
the historic problem is to arouse in others, to 
force upon them the disturbing desire to dis- 
cover their own personality and to adhere to it. 

38. At the apex of this concept of personality we 
enter most intricate metaphysical preoccupa- 
tions; such as the immortality of the soul, the 
suffering caused by one’s limitations, self-pity, 
pity for our neighbor and the universe, and 
ultimately the absolute necessity for God who 
is a Guarantor against all possible annihila- 
tion. 

There are in us various states of consciousness which 


give us a feeling of unity: unity of space, of aim, of love, of 
the constant that is “I.” Amidst the zig-zagging of conscious- 
ness we find certain problems and distressing anxieties. The 
experiences of ourselves and others make us aware of the 
inevitability of death. Reason and history work against us. 
What are we to do then—have faith in feeling, consider it 
as the intuition that does not deceive, or shall we believe all 
that experience and reason point out? We have observed 
that Unamuno never wished to adopt unilaterally any one 
section of the psychic stock at the expense of the rest. 
Although he did not accept reasoning as the only way to 
understanding, he did not allow himself to be submerged in 
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a vaporous mysticism, forgetful of the doubts and objec- 
tions suggested to us by reason. He lived on this doubt, and 
from it got energy to continue this truce-less tragedy—the 
confronting of the sentimental and the reasoning anti- 
nomies of which we are composed. It is for this reason that 
his way of life presupposes struggle. 


I wish to establish the fact that uncertainty, 
doubt, the perpetual struggle with the mystery of 
our ultimate destiny, mortal desperation, and the 
lack of a solid and stable dogmatic base can be the 
basis of a morality. 
Charles S. Peirce, the founder of pragmatism, set up 


as the beginning of all knowledge the necessity of attaining 
beliefs which can never be substituted. According to Una- 
muno the ultimate beliefs of an irrational type, such as the 
desire not to die, the desire to extend one’s self beyond one’s 
limitations, can never be realized, and therefore can never 
be combatted. Because of this incapacity for verification, 
the beliefs of Unamuno are inaccessible to reason and con- 
currently there is a lack of sure conviction; his inability 
to prove what he believed tore at Unamuno’s soul which was 
like that of a Spanish Christ. At the beginning of our cen- 
tury, Unamuno learned from William James that a philo- 
sophical principle is efficacious to the degree that it results 
in radically changing our conduct. The final justification 
for his way of understanding the thirst for immortality was 
for Unamuno the establishment of his ethical conduct. Em- 
ploying the concept of the Kantian imperative and trans- 
lating it into his own terms, he said: 


Work in such a way as to merit eternity in 
your own judgment and in the judgment of others; 
strive to make yourself irreplaceable, and let it be 
known that you do not deserve to die. 


Thus metaphysics led him to ethics. Untiringly he had to 
hurl himself into action, knowing that what he sought was a 
divine folly, quixotic and sanctified “in conduct which be- 
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comes passionately good.”’ Our neighbor is remote from us, 
distinct and strange. Through imagination and through 
love we approach him and we stir in him expressions of joy 
and pain when we impose upon him our way of being. He 
will exist for us, then, because we have personalized him. It 
is when we see ourselves in him that we save his humanity 
and ours. We approach him because he has the same 
anxieties regarding his limitations and desires. He does not 
want to die, and because he has to die we pity him. We pity 
him and we love him. And the universe? 

The universe is even further away from us because it is 
not “I” and because it is different in appearance and reality 
from ourselves. By exercising our imagination we acquire 
or attain the miracle of feeling its finiteness and its inevita- 
ble end. 


When compassion and love reveal to us the 
universe struggling to gain, preserve, and increase 
its consciousness, struggling to make itself more 
and more conscious, and feeling the discords pro- 
duced within itself, compassion exhibits a picture 
of the universe to us which is essentially human. 


So it is that the concept of personality led Unamuno to 
affirm the necessity of creating personality in the Spaniard. 
As a by-product of the same concept, he came to admit a 
kind of pan-psychism half sensed by sentiment. Finally the 
value of personality according to him perforce compels us 
to regard with anguish the facts and principles of destruc- 
tion in the universe. How then, are we to preserve our lust 
for immortality, preserve our own personality in the in- 
finite? Since reason does not help, since experience also is 
of no help, since immaculate faith is not sufficient unto 
itself, since one’s own efforts are in vain, and neither our 
children nor society can protect us against the inevitable 
annihilation of our somatic and psychical being, we must 
turn then to the only consolation left us, the affirmation of 
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our belief in God. For Unamuno God was the Being Who 
by personifying everything saves all from oblivion; by giv- 
ing consciousness to the universe in its totality, makes its 
disappearance impossible, for God is eternal and his con- 
sciousness is eternal. Without our losing the sense of our 
personality, in God’s mercy we shall find protection. ‘““What 
has led us to believe in God is the deep desire to give mean- 
ing to the universe, to make it conscious and personal—to 
want a God to exist, to create a God, therefore.” 


MYSTICISM AS A PHILOSOPHY 


By M. WHITCOMB HESS 
Ae: modern interpreter of ancient Irish Mysticism, 
wrote in the Candle of Vision that the cultivation 
of the mystic’s eyes has been underdeveloped, and that all 
philosophy is weak that rests on the intellect. A.E.’s indict- 
ment, therefore, of latter day philosophers is that they rarely 
refer to vision of their own. He says:’ 


Yet we take them as guides on our own mental 
traveling, though in this world we would all prefer 
to have knowledge of earth and heaven through 
the eyes of a child rather than to know them only 
through the musings of one who was blind, even 
though his intellect was mighty as Kant’s. 


From Buddha of the sixth century B. C., protesting against 
the formalism of the religion of his day, down to A.E. the aim 
of the seer has always been toward the independent moral 
vision. Not only is the question of the authenticity of the 
mystic vision to be answered by individual experience, but 
the knowledge itself is to be recorded as unrecordable. 
Words can neither declare nor explain it. But though their 
experiences are necessarily distinctive the mystics in com- 
municating with one another find a deep similarity binding 
the accounts of their several flights to the Alone. ““Whether 
they are Syrian, Greek, Egyptian, or Hindu,” A.E. discov- 
ered, “the writers of the sacred books seem as men who had 
all gazed on the same august vision.” The end of the mystic’s 
words is “knowledge beyond what words can utter’; never- 
theless mysticism is held as having a philosophical history, 
and such records as are given in A.E.’s “sacred books” are 
estimated beyond the value of all else recorded by mankind. 

Mysticism comes to the fore most powerfully in transi- 
tion periods in human history. When outer authority crum- 


2A. E. (George William Russell), The Candle of Vision, pp. 148-9. (Macmillan and 
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bles men seek stability in the inner life. Plato, first of the 
occidental mystics, lived in Athens’ political Dark Ages, 
following her defeat by Sparta in the Peloponnesian War. 
As Platonism was contemporaneous with the fall of Athens, 
so Neoplatonism flourished in third-century Rome during 
the decay of the Empire. Plotinus who is called the Father of 
mysticism in western culture taught that’ 
this is the life of the gods and of godlike and 
happy men, a deliverance from the other things 
here, a life untroubled by the pleasures here, a 
flight of the alone to the Alone. 

Plotinus secured for his followers stability of the inner 
life with a vengeance—but alas! a vengeance on personality 
itself. Though he spoke insistently of the unique character 
of the mystic vision he held the soul’s worth to consist in its 
imaging universal Mind; and in his teaching that all things 
proceed in successive stages from God, the ineffable Unit, he 
gave man’s body an equivocal twilight position between light 
and darkness. Plotinus was ashamed, he said, to have a body. 
The earth-life stained for the great Neoplatonist the white 
radiance of Eternity. He would repudiate the temporal in 
favor of the eternal, and force individuality into abeyance 
before the universal, Spirit. The soul isin the body, he taught, 
as the sea is in a net. It did not occur to him that, like the 
body, the spirit is unique to the self and, as unique, is in- 
estimably precious; or that universal mind is an attribute 
of the individual rather than the individual being merely a 
portion of the One that remains while the many change and 
pass. 

Of the three traditional divisions of man’s self into body, 
mind, and spirit, only the mind is universal in character. 
It is through this universality that communication is pos- 
sible. And since mind is an essential element in the triadic 
union, the soul’s consciousness of its ereator—which comes, 


*Plotinus The Enneads, pp. vi, ix, 11. (Oxford University Press, New York, 1934.) 
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in Plotinus’ phrasing, as “an actual Presence superior to 
any knowing”—can be brought into the field of communi- 
cation like any other matter of knowledge. Mysticism as a 
philosophy has always appreciated the fact that in com- 
munication of the mystic vision the knowledge in the spirit 
and in the mind are not the same, but has not kept the two 
always in harmonic balance. The need to translate indi- 
vidual experience into a universal language is responsible 
perhaps for philosophical mysticism’s overemphasis on the 
universal aspect of selfhood, or the mind element. The 
particular aspects of body and spirit as a consequence have 
not been given their just due. Individual spirits, which 
particular bodies witness, share in universal intellect with- 
out losing their essential individuality. 

Greek mysticism which culminates in Plotinus’ doc- 
trines presents a true picture of the workings of the intel- 
lect. Plotinus’ famous metaphor drawn from its prototype 
in the Republic where the Good is held to be the spiritual 
sun of the universe has its feet firmly on epistemological 
grounds. From truth’s exhaustless source light emanates 
first as spirit, then as soul, and finally at its last extremity 
forms a twilight with matter which is dark space—sheer 
ignorance (or sheer evil). More light, and fuller, signifies 
the mind’s rise in knowledge to the truth which Plotinus 
held as unchanging and unchangeable as Parmenides had 
claimed for it before Plato. But what is often overlooked in 
this remarkable snapshot of the thinker at the moment of 
complete knowledge, and including all the stages from 
ignorance through greater and greater understanding till 
the truth is reached at last, is that the picture has no con- 
tent but is of mere knowledge theory. The actuating Form 
of the Aristotelian Actus Purus conception, likewise, actu- 
ally represents the drive in the learning process from 
knowledge of nothing to the fait accompli which appears in 
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an embryonic development throughout its lower structures. 
These stages in knowledge the Greek mystics held implica- 
tive of the relation of human wills to the divine will; by 
insight into the way of the mind’s functioning, insight is 
given into reality itself. And Christian mysticism so far 
from denying that the theory of life and the theory of 
knowledge are indissolubly bound up in one another ab- 
sorbed Neoplatonism into itself. We meet its familiar 
arguments in all the apologetics. The early English Quaker, 
Isaac Penington, has been called by the writer “A Quaker 
Plotinus” because of the striking identity of his theory of 
truth with that of the great Neoplatonist.’ But this identity 
holds only in the realm of universal mind. 

Penington and Plotinus part company not only in their 
differing conceptions of the body (which was never re- 
garded by the English mystic as sinful), but also of the 
individual spirit. The Christian philosopher goes beyond 
the Neoplatonist in the supreme value he accords to every 
human being. In Kingsley’s historical romance, Hypatia 
by the way, the difference between the early Christians and 
the Neoplatonists on this question of personality worth is 
dramatically set forth. Hypatia as the interpreter of Neo- 
platonism had no gospel for the sinner, the degraded; 
Philammon, trained as a Christian to believe that the indi- 
vidual soul per se outvalues the universe, realized through 
his love of his sister, the courtesan Pelagia, the worthless- 
ness of Hypatia’s philosophy (which he had tried to recon- 
cile with Christianity) for solving either social or individual 
problems. 

Isaac Penington, who distrusted philosophical writers 
for the same reason A.E. gives above—because they so often 


*See the book, The Name is Living (Willett, Clark & Com 
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deal in second-hand visions, does not minimize the signifi- 
cance of universal values; but he stresses the particularity 
of personality as being more truly spiritual. William Butler 
Yeats speaks somewhere of an experience of ecstatic knowl- 
edge of his unique worth to the Creator—as a person differ- 
ent from all others who ever lived, or will live, on this earth. 
Penington refers to a like knowledge when he says:" 


All ye that cry up universal love from the 
sweet sense of its Image, ye shall one day know 
that one act of particular love from the true 
nature exceeds this in its utmost extent. 


In full agreement with the seers of all times Penington be- 
lieved in an ineffable spiritual sun of the universe. But this 
source of light is itself referred to a Person—that Someone 
of whom Walter De la Mare speaks in the poem “All But 
Blind.” The prophetic insight of David in Browning’s 
“Saul” is realized in the Quaker’s experience :* 
O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man 
like to me, 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever: a Hand 
like this hand ; 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See 

the Christ stand! 
Thus the mystic light has its high expression, not primarily 
in an unearthly burning Fountain, but in human person- 
ality and in human fellowship. Any philosophy of mysti- 
cism, according to the degree that it fails to represent these 
values as supreme, is to be distrusted as (in Penington’s 
words) “knowledge without life that dulls the true appe- 
tite,” which was the seventeenth-century mystic’s interpre- 
tation of the forbidden fruit of Eden. 

George Meredith, who recognized the possibility that 

ascetic rocks as well as sensual whirlpools may wreck the 


2M. Whitcomb Hess, editor, The Name is Living, p. 124. (Willett, Clark & Co., New 
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unwary on the sea of life, describes the relation of the three 
traditional elements of the self in these lines from his poem, 
“The Woods of Westermain” :* 


Each of each in sequent birth, 
Blood and brain and spirit, three 
(Say the deepest gnomes of Earth) 
Join for true felicity. 

Are they parted, then expect 
Someone sailing will be wrecked: 
Separate hunting are they sped, 
Scan the morsel coveted. 

Earth that Triad is: she hides 

Joy from him who that divides; 
Showers it when the three are one, 
Glassing her in union. 


Meredith has been called a pagan because of his belief that 
the discipline of athletics is wiser than that of asceticism. 
But the contempt for the body that crept into Christian 
doctrine came by Neoplatonic influence; it not only is not 
indigenous to the Christian religion but is essentially alien 
to it. For the ancient paradox of mysticism—the relation 
of universal law to the self-determining soul—finds its com- 
plete resolution only in Christian teaching. 

That God is the inspiration as well as the goal of the 
seeker has baffled ethical comprehension from the earliest 
theories to the latest philosophies of morals. The paradox- 
loving British philosopher, F. H. Bradley declared that “in 
the will to seek God, there is God most to be found.” Plotinus 
who held that the soul’s fall into the regions of becoming 
and difference came about by a divine necessity said that 
return is possible only as “the Intellectual Principle shining 
on the Soul enlightens it.” If this is so, man has no real 
responsibility for his separation from the Good. Yet the Neo- 
platonist insisted throughout that the individual’s right to 
the life of the spirit is coextensive with his duty of bringing 
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himself into harmony with moral laws. Christianity, in 
taking a fuller account of the uniquely spiritual aspect, 
transformed the old duty into a new privilege—that of 
friendship at its divine best, and restored the responsibility 
for his unrighteousness to the individual sinner. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Merle G. Walker in “Perry and Hartmann: Antithetical or 
Complementary,” in Ethics, October, 1938, has undertaken the very 
difficult task of reconciling irreconcilables. His problem is grounded 
in metaphysics and his solution turns out to be pragmatic. Hart- 
mann’s Ethical system is metaphysical and Realistic in the Platonic 
sense. “Values,” Hartmann says, “are originally patterns of an 
ethically ideal sphere, of a realm with its own structures, its own 
laws and order” (39). Set over against this point of view is Perry’s 
contention that “that which is an object of interest is eo ipso in- 
vested with value” (39), obviously a psychological rather than a 
metaphysical standpoint. 

The author deals with these discrete points of view by pro- 
fessing that many “differences resolve themselves into contrasts of 
terminology rather than of meaning” (37). While his treatment on 
this question is skillful yet his implication, viz., that metaphysical 
as compared with pragmatic terminology connotes identical mean- 
ing, is not only unsound but prevalent in much Ethical treatment. 
Secondly, he believes each theory has something that the other 
theory needs. Hartmann needs subjectivity which “makes its 
entrance into his system with the elaborate theory of personal 
freedom” (48) ; while Perry attains objectivity by “an ideal legis- 
lating for the individual will’ (50). Consequently, as the writer 
points out in the third place, “each of the theories at some one point 
is led to borrow silently, even unconsciously, from its opponent” 
(38). “The two theories are essentially alike, except in their foun- 
dations” (57) ; and “despite the difference in approach both theories 
lead to similar results” (58). The impression seems suggested that 
“foundations” and “approach” are indifferent in the light of results. 
So far as this may be implied, and, although it sounds satisfying, 
it is a dangerous position. Can sweet water come from a bitter 
fountain? Notwithstanding the nobility of character of Protagoras, 
for example, the neglect of an adequate metaphysic to serve as a 
suitable criterion for the “measure of all things,” Sophism in time 
cancelled itself by means of its own license. In addition to showing, 
as the author does in a creditable manner, that pragmatically, 
practice, at least for a time, of Hartmann’s and Perry’s Ethical 
principles of value, may be similar and desirable, time favors that 
Ethics which is grounded in adequate Metaphysical presuppositions. 

Two other valuable discussions of Ethics are made by Pro- 
fessor Paul Weiss and Professor A. E. Taylor. Professor Weiss’ 
article entitled “Towards a Cosmological Ethics” occurs in the 
Journal of Philosophy, November 24, 1938. After disclosing the 
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realm capable of ethical behavior, three directions of ethical theory 
are enumerated: egoism, altruism, and humanitarianism. The 
weaknesses of the first two justify their rejection in favor of a 
larger application of ethics. 
Men must use and destroy other beings, but their action 
can be justified so far as those others are made contribu- 
tors to or participants in a good which is greater than 


that which they themselves could have achieved, and which 
otherwise would have been lost (648). 


Moreover, man is grounded in the cosmos: “The cosmos is in a 
sense a part of him and he of it” (650), and “ .. . without the aid 
of a superior power, man is unable to reach the possible and ulti- 
mate goal which a cosmic ethics reveals” (651). 

The article by Professor Taylor appears in Philosophy, January, 
1939, under the title of “Science and Morality.” Science asks in a 
given situation: What will occur? Morals, on the other hand, asks: 
What kind of change should the person introduce into the situation? 
Therefore, whenever a logical positivist is called upon to make a 
decision, “‘he is treating life not as a course of events to be watched 
and described, but as a thing to be made” (35). Hence: 


Relevant moral fact is inherently different in character 
from revelant natural, or physical, fact and that on this 
ground, it is idle to look to the procedure of the natural 
sciences for light on the methods proper to moral science. 
Morality can be the subject matter of “science” only if 
“science” be understood in the widest sense of the word to 
mean inquiry into the systematic interconnection of truth 
(43 


There is no special reason why Svembjorn Johnson in “Old 
Norse and Ancient Greek Ideals,” in Ethics, October, 1938, should 
use the Greek rather than Egyptian, Hebrew, Sumerian, or some 
other set of primitive moral ideals as a standard of comparison 
with those of the Vikings. Possibly it was because those ideals 
were made more explicit by Aristotle whom he cites in particular. 
One is impressed, as always, by the original unanimity of moral and 
cultural idealism among early peoples, and another instance of Old 
Norse civilization in this interesting article is no exception. Accord- 
ing to the earliest tradition, this people cherished the “independence 
of the mind,” “personal accountability,” and was aware that man 
was a social creature. Certain characteristics of the ideal man were 
to “carry a burden of wisdom,” to be happy over a good report, 
liberal, courageous, free, mind one’s own business and live “a life 
without shame realizing .. . that good repute never dies, though all 
else save evil reputation must perish from the earth” (34). 

In a deeply penetrating exposition of “The Deification of the 
State,” by C. J. Friedrich, Harvard University, in the first issue of 
a new political science journal entitled The Review of Politics, just 
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launched by The University of Notre Dame, an analytical and his- 
torical treatment of two contending metaphysics of state sovereignty 
are announced and examined. Both theories are stated in terms of 
“blood kinship.” Aristotle built his polis upon the idea of the clan. 
Jesus, on the other hand, uncompromisingly rejected blood and 
wiped out all racial distinctions in terms of a way of life. In subse- 
quent development new forms of this distinction did not annihilate 
it. Governments, accordingly, become assignable to one of two 
classes: the Christian view holds that all governments “subject the 
exercise of all power to some sort of a higher law” (24), “the 
divine law most of all” (23), whereas the other type indiscrimi- 
nately “are different variants of a pagan approach” (24). There 
is no hesitation in ascribing to this latter class proponents of politi- 
cal doctrines such as Luther, Calvin, Hobbes, Bentham, Rousseau, 
Hegel, Marx, Stalin, and Hitler. Although this illuminating treat- 
ment serves well the purpose of propaganda, no recognition is made 
of the point of view of Democracy. Indeed, as Charles Sumner 
argued, there is a “higher law” to which the highest courts of men 
may ultimately be compelled to bow, and that higher law may be 
“divine,” but Democracy holds that instead of it residing insepa- 
rably in institutional forms, it is written upon the fleshly tablets of 
men’s hearts. 

Another article of note dealing with political science, but from a 
very different point of view, is one by W. G. S. Adams, in 
Philosophy, January, 1939, entitled “The Philosophical Study of 
Politics” and delivered at University College, London. To Ameri- 
cans his lament is interesting that “only in one of the Scottish 
universities is there a chair of Political Science” (16). A swift 
remedy is recommended but under the safeguard that, unlike the 
teaching of political science in the typical American university, 
“we must see to it that in our academic curricula . . . we secure that 
there is this essential common study which should be claimed to be 
the province of philosophy” (17). Anticipating this accomplishment 
four principles are essential to a philosophic point of view: man is 
political but also creative, social and is endowed with a will; “treat 
every man as an end and not as a means only” (18) ; “to see the 
nature of the parts we must see the whole” (14) ; and “we must 
frame for ourselves the idea of the good community” (19). 


At least two recent biographical sketches are of interest to all 
lovers of philosophy. One has to do with Henry Sidgwick, and is by 
Professor C. D. Broad. It occurs in The Hibbert J ournal, October, 
1938. Professor Broad’s thorough acquaintance with, and sympathy 
for, Henry Sidgwick, coupled with his most lucid style, combine to 
do justice, at least in part, to that noble character. One of the out- 
standing impressions of the recitation of this unusual life results 
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from his loyalty to conviction and truth even at considerable per- 
sonal loss. Nothing probably says it better than the words he told 
his wife to announce at his grave: “Let us commend to the love of 
God with silent prayer the soul of a sinful man who partly tried to 
do his duty” (38). Through the account, Professor Broad gives in 
succinct terms a panorama of the rise and development of the 
thought of Henry Sidgwick in connection with his outstanding in- 
terests. The second sketch is of Samuel Alexander, by Professor 
J. H. Muirhead, in Philosophy, January, 1939. Professor Muirhead 
became acquainted with Alexander in 1878 and observed his devel- 
opment through the years. He saw his realistic tendencies. He 
watched Alexander surpass Spencer and Stephen and think himself 
into the class, if not beyond, of Green and Bradley. Alexander 
rejected “‘pure, timeless self.”” The self is “thoroughly empirical and 
yet,” says Alexander, “though it be so, it is rightly called ‘I’ because 
it is not an ‘object’ experienced but an ‘experiencing’ experienced” 
(9). The main harvest of Alexander’s career was reaped nearly 
twenty years ago, but he had the joy of living on to share with a 
younger generation his theory of art. His was the poet’s love of all 
things great and small. He never deserted the consciousness of his 
Jewish ancestry and was honored more than many men by his 
fellows for his permanent contributions to thought. 


Paul R. Helsel. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Dr. Fuller’s Further Reply to Dr. Brightman 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Since the controversy between Dr. Fuller 
and Dr. Brightman is already extended it will be closed with 
Dr. Brightman’s rebuttal if he cares to make one. 


In the January number of The Personalist I commented on Pro- 
fessor Brightman’s objections to the style and taste displayed in my 
History of Philosophy. In the present issue I shall take up some of 
his criticism of my treatment of philosophers and their systems. 
Examination of the objections noted in January left me with the 
impression that Dr. Brightman is none too cautious a critic, and 
this impression remains unaltered by what he has to say of the 
substance of my book. He rides at it full tilt, as if it professed to 
be a giant and not the windmill it quite frankly confesses itself to 
be. In spite of all my protestations to the contrary, and in spite of 
the ear he occasionally lends to them, he proceeds on the assumption 
that I am attempting to write a learned, scholarly, critical, inter- 
pretative and completely documented work, bristling with refer- 
ences, glosses, and footnotes. Naturally, judged as a giant, the book 
fails woefully, as I should be the first to admit. Whether, judged 
as a windmill, it also fails as woefully depends on the amount of 
documentation, in the shape of quotations, references, and accounts 
of differences of interpretation by disciples and commentators, that 
it is permissible to omit from a history of philosophy intended for 
beginners, particularly when limitations of space force the writer 
to scant either what his characters have to say for themselves, or 
what interpreters and critics have to say for or of them. I chose to 
give my philosophers the floor and to let them speak for themselves, 
uninterrupted by glosses and comments. And my policy with respect 
to references and footnotes was declared in the Preface. That choice 
and that policy may have been wrong—but this raises a question 
that may be endlessly discussed and to which probably no answer 
can be given satisfactory to all alike. 

Still, judged by even the more bountiful standards favored by 
Professor Brightman, I am not so sure that I have starved my 
audience as miserably as he thinks. He complains, for example, 
that “the great classics of the philosophers are nowhere listed 
systematically.” This is a half truth that gives a false impression. 
True, “the great classics” are nowhere lifted out of their context 
and listed en bloc, but they are listed, which the casual reader of 
the statement might infer was not the case. They are listed, and 
at that pretty completely, in connection with their authors, as the 
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various philosophers are treated—a method of listing that is not 
entirely unsystematic. 

Again, I am reproached with a failure to distinguish between 
primary and secondary sources, and with a painful absence of quo- 
tation. This criticism I fail to understand. With the exception of 
certain chapters, confessedly founded almost entirely on secondary 
sources—a confession that Professor Brightman notes and for 
which he apparently grants me absolution—the whole book is little 
but a running paraphrase or synopsis, work by work and chapter 
by chapter, of such primary sources as the different philosophers’ 
accounts of themselves afford. Furthermore, these paraphrases and 
synopses are nailed to the original texts in a reasonably explicit 
way, so that the reader is rarely at a loss to know exactly what 
portion of a philosopher’s work is being condensed. Indeed, in the 
case of Plotinus, Spinoza, Kant, Locke, Hume, and Hegel the para- 
phrase is so copiously adorned with footnote references to the text, 
and so interlarded with direct quotations, that I felt that I had 
erred on the side of excess rather than of deficiency. Of course, 
where I have treated less important and more crowded epochs, this 
method has not been feasible, and I have been obliged to restrict 
myself to outlines without detailed filling. But these patches are a 
comparatively small part of the book. 


Professor Brightman also charges me with neglecting ‘“‘the 
development of the thought of philosophers,” and with discussing 
every thinker “as though he had one unified system from the time 
he had begun to think,” Plato and Kant are cited as the principal 
witnesses to this misdemeanor, or perhaps felony, and I am accused 
particularly of exhibiting “no trace of the searching mind of Plato, 
his inquiry into every possible hypothesis.” 

I should feel very much to blame if I thought that Professor 
Brightman’s impression was founded on fact and would be shared 
by the majority of my readers. But I do not. I had supposed, and 
still suppose, that I gave a fair account of the evolution of Plato’s 
thought and of his “searching mind.” The influences, Heracleitean, 
Eleatic, Pythagorean, and Socratic, first brought to bear upon him; 
the development of the early doctrine of the Ideas under their com- 
bined pressure; the difficulties that soon began to appear in the 
relations of the Ideas to the sensible world and to one another; 
the trial and rejection of “copying” and “participation” ; the further 
perplexities set forth in the Parmenides as to the status and the 
locus of the Ideas; the partial solution proposed in the notion of 
“significant negation” in the Sophist; the later attempt to “mathe- 
maticize” the Ideas and conceive them as formulas; the problem of 
the status of the sensible world and the doctrine of matter set forth 
in the Timaeus; the eventual retreat of the Ideas into the back- 
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ground of Plato’s thought, and the emgerence of God as the pro- 
tagonist of the Laws; — all these were treated, I thought, in a way 
that left no gainsaying the evolving, searching, experimental, and 
unfinished character of Plato’s system. So, too, with Plato’s ethics. 
I dwelt on the ceaseless conflict in Plato’s mind between the char- 
acteristically Hellenic rational and intellectual approach and the 
mystical, anti-worldly, puritanical tendencies, in part tempera- 
mental, in part fostered by the Orphic Mysteries and the Pytha- 
goreans—a conflict by which he was swayed hither and thither 
until, in his old age, the austere and the anti-worldly finally 
triumphed. 

All this I supplemented with a discussion of two of the most 
recent and most searching Platonic controversies. I took up the 
question of how much of the Dialogues is really Socratic rather than 
Platonic—a question that has an important bearing on the extent to 
which Plato really did change his mind. And I devoted considerable 
space to the problem of the status attributed by Plato to the Ideas. 
Did he conceive them as metaphysical entities enacted in themselves 
apart from the sensible world, or did he regard them as purely 
logical essences enacted only in their sensible embodiments? 

This does not seem to me to suggest a stagnant mind or a static 
philosophy. 

In like manner, I dealt with Kant step by step. The pietistic 
character of his early training; his interest in science and particu- 
larly astronomy; his adherence to Wolff; his upset by Hume and 
the other British empiricists; his resultant scepticism both of 
rationalism and empiricism; his attempt to retrieve in the Critique 
of Practical Reason what he had given away in the Critique of Pure 
Reason; his endeavor to bring the aesthetic sense and art within the 
frame of his philosophy; and his examination of teleology and his 
discovery there of yet another way to save God, Freedom, and Im- 
mortality and even to rehabilitate theology, on moral grounds— 
these do not, at least to me, picture Kant as a philosopher who had 
one “unified system from the time he began to think.” 


Professor Brightman’s ire at my account of Personalism seems 
to be quite frankly a tempest in a teapot magnified to the propor- 
tions of a New England hurricane, the vehemence of which blows 
his whole review of my book a bit askew. However, I bow to the 
storm, retreat indoors, and entertain myself playing the beguiling 
game of “Who is—or is not—a personalist?” I discover at once that 
this is really a game of “catch as catch can.” I turn, for example, to 
the Vocabulaire Technique et Critique (1932) of Professor André 
Lalande, member of the Institute, Professor at the Sorbonne, and 
Secretary General of the French Philosophical Society. Here I find 
the term “personalism” applied to Renouvier alone (iL pesos 
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with a note in the Supplement to the effect that Janet (III, p. 97) 
had previously proposed to use the term to describe his own system. 
But not a word of Berkeley, Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Lotze, 
and all the rest of the imposing list invoked by Professor Brightman 
—a list, incidentally, that I was inclined to suspect when I found 
him enrolling Plotinus among the idealists, fifteen hundred years 
before idealism in the usual philosophical significance of the word 
came upon the scene. And not a word of Bowne and the American 
group! 

I am confused, but confusion becomes worse confounded when 
J. W. Riley (I had in mind J. Woodbridge, not, as Professor 
Brightman thinks, James Whitcomb) comes into the game (Ameri- 
can Thought), 1923. He does not even mention personalism, Euro- 
pean or American. The term does not appear in his index. The 
reader of his book would not know that such a thing existed. I ask 
myself in some bewilderment—is everybody a personalist, or is 
nobody a personalist, or is there only one personalist and he a 
Frenchman ? 

I turn in my perplexity to the exact and thorough Germans. 
There I find Eisler (Worterbuch der Philosophischen Begriffe, 1929), 
giving Teichmiuller, Bostrom, Renouvier, and Stern as his chief 
examples of what he calls, “theoretic personalism” and mentioning 
also Feuerbach, Eucken, Bowne, and Dreyer. Kant and Fichte are 
referred to as personalistic in their ethics because of their emphasis 
upon the moral value of human personality, and Schiller’s prag- 
matism is also so described. 

Finally Professor Perry (Philosophy of the Recent Past) joins 
the sport. He mentions and emphasizes Bowne as a personalist, and 
applies the term also to certain recent British thinkers; but not to 
Renouvier, whom he discusses elsewhere as an idealist and spiritual- 
ist with ‘“personalistic tendencies.” And he, like Professor Lalande 
and Hisler, is apparently completely oblivious of Professor Bright- 
man’s emulation of the miracle of the loaves and fishes. 

I begin to feel that I am not such an ignoramus after all, and 
that if I err in my quantitative analysis of personalism, I have at 
least struck some sort of mean, golden or other, between the aston- 
ishingly scanty assays of Riley and Professor Lalande on the one 
hand and the bonanza reported by Professor Brightman on the 
other. I am encouraged, then, to stick to my assertion that, to the 
run of American philosophers at least, the first suggestion of the 
word “personalism” is that of a school of pluralistic idealism center- 
ing about Bowne, and particularly associated with Boston Uni- 
versity, much as pragmatism is associated by Americans with 


1On this point cf. Perry, Philosophy of the Recent Past, pp. 143-44. 
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Columbia, because of John Dewey. The term may have been used 
earlier, and the personalists, like other schools of philosophy, may 
ransack the past for prophets and forerunners of their particular 
tenets. Be that as it may, my description of personalism in its more 
specific and usual sense seems to be at least as good as anybody 
else’s. 

Nor would I wish to withdraw my “amazing statement” about 
the relation of personalism so understood to the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Perhaps “aegis” is too strong a word. I had better 
have said “cradled” or, if Professor Brightman insists on regarding 
its cradle as an antique, “fostered.” But these are all figures of 
speech indicating one and the same relation—a relation that I do 
not find inaccurate or farfetched. In the same mood and the same 
way one might say figuratively that, since Berkeley was an Anglican 
bishop, his pluralistic idealism was brought up in the Church of 
England. 

So, too, with the parallel between Wesley’s desire to infuse 
moral fervor into the Anglican Church, and the personalists’ tend- 
ency to give a moral emphasis to Berkeley’s teaching’. No parallel 
of this sort pretends to be exact, but the one I have drawn appears 
to me sufficiently so to pass muster. Why Professor Brightman 
should be so ruffled by it I cannot imagine. 

How far I have misrepresented Bowne’s teaching is, I think, 
largely a question of how loosely we may employ such terms as 
“substance,” “self-existent,” and “self-supporting.” I would merely 
point out that Descartes, who conceived finite minds as not only 
created but continuously supported and kept in existence by God, 
found it proper to call them thinking substances, although he had 
already defined substance as self-existent and self-supporting, and 
therefore as a term in its strictest sense applicable to God alone. In 
any case, I think it is plain from what I said about Bowne that I 
did not draw from my application of the terms “self-existent,” and 
“self-supporting” to Bowne’s “persons” the inferences of which 
Professor Brightman appears to accuse me. 

With his criticism of the bibliography, I heartily agree. I said 
as much and more in my Preface, and I would, if anything, intensify 
his recommendations from “rewrite” to “omit.” I am sceptical of 
the usefulness of bibliographies in books for beginners. The major- 
ity of readers probably never look at them. The few who desire 
further information can find what they want in the really com- 
prehensive bibliographies attached to more scholarly and advanced 
works. But even such lists always seem to leave out some critic’s 
pet book. Naturally, my haphazard lot will infuriate everybody. 

Professor Brightman’s objections to my tribute to Mr. Santa- 
yana both perplex and amuse me. My “objectivity” deserts me and 
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I sing, it seems, “an uncritical psalm of praise,” tempered, he 
complains, by “no recognition of defect or error in the hero.” But 
somehow he does not find that my objectivity deserts me when I 
let Berkeley pass almost without criticism. Nor does he reproach 
me for not recognizing “the defects or errors” of the Berkeleian 
philosophy. My account of Hegel, indeed, which is completely un- 
critical and ignores altogether the numerous and weighty objections 
that have been made to the Hegelian system, meets with a surprised 
but positive approval. 

Again, the “uncritical psalm” in praise of Plotinus, about whom 
I waxed quite as eloquent as I did about Mr. Santayana, not only 
evokes no protest from Professor Brightman, but is hailed by him 
as one of the redeeming features of the book. But surely there are 
as many “defects or errors” in Plotinus as there are in Mr. 
Santayana. I cannot understand why in Professor Brightman’s 
eyes my objectivity deserts me in the one case but not in the other, 
or why he finds it uncritical of me to refrain from pointing out the 
“defects or errors” in Mr. Santayana’s system, but quite in order 
for me to let Plotinus as well as Berkeley and Hegel go scot free. 
Does it not perhaps betoken a certain lack of objectivity and lapse 
of the critical sense at times on his part? 

He appears also to forget my statement in that Preface that I 
came not to bury philosophers but to praise them. I was not gun- 
ning for their weaknesses, or even trying to trap them. I was 
merely seeking to photograph their natural poses, as they preened 
themselves in their native habitat, and to record the notes of their 
characteristic songs. 

I have once more trespassed too long upon the patience and the 
space of The Personalist, and must leave Professor Brightman’s 
other criticisms without comment. How far they are really deserved 
I do not know, but I suspect that what he says of me in his summing 
up is also true of him. Perhaps I may claim for his review what he 
claims for my account of the history of philosophy—that it “should 
be used as a text only by a teacher who is thoroughly familiar with 
that history from the chief primary sources.” In that case, if Hume 
were at hand and condescended to note our little squabble, his sense 
of humor would be tickled. Professor Brightman the personalist 
and Fuller the materialist adrift in the same leaky boat! 


American Philosophical Association 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division, University 
of California, Berkeley, California, December 28, 29, 30, 1938 
The annual meeting of the Pacific Division took place in the 
beautiful surroundings of the International House of the University 
of California at Berkeley and the entertainment of the conference 
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was of the highest and most satisfactory order. The opening meet- 
ing was held in connection with a joint luncheon of the Association 
with the Pacific College Teachers of Philosophy and the address was 
given by Professor Alexander Meiklejohn on “Social Philosophy.” 
The discussion sessions opened at 2 o’clock, with President Ralph 
Tyler Flewelling in the chair. Dr. John Wright Buckham of the 
Pacific School of Religion, in “Nature vs. Spirit,” set forth a strong 
and able defense of spiritual realities. Professor H. G. Townsend 
of the University of Oregon deplored the tendency of philosophy to 
approach dogmatism and to become religious in character and 
named personalism and instrumentalism as being of this nature, 
crediting them with fixed beliefs and therefore limiting the investi- 
gation of truth. Professor E. W. Hall then read a thought-arousing 
paper on “The Arbitrary in Ethics.” In the evening, a joint dinner 
meeting was held with the Pacific Coast Economic Association and 
the Pacific Sociological Society, which was addressed by Professor 
Max Radin on “The Law of a Free People.” On Thursday, Decem- 
ber 29, at the morning meeting, Professor Eriksen of the University 
of Utah discussed “The Concept of Responsibility with respect to 
its Ethico-Economic Implications.” He called attention to the 
modern attempt to meet the decadence of morals by looking outward 
for the people responsible rather than within for the internal 
sources, and called attention, also, to the present lack of social 
morality. Professor Hartley Burr Alexander was to have presented 
a paper on “Agriculture and American Sanity,” but was prevented 
from being present by ill health. The period assigned for his paper 
was taken by Professor Hans Reichenbach of the University of 
California at Los Angeles for a discussion of “Probability and 
Induction” or “Mathematical Analysis as a Guide to Probability.” 
Professor Melvin Rader then spoke on the subject of “Plato and 
Fascism,” characterizing Fascism as “Plato brought down to earth.” 
At the afternoon session, Professor William Savery of the Uni- 
versity of Washington on “The Assumptions of Induction,” con- 
cluded that since there are varieties of religion which claim to be 
contradictory, therefore all religion can be dismissed as involving 
self-effacing skepticism and that there are no facts beyond direct 
experience. He assumed that there were no such skepticisms in 
science, overlooking, for instance, the contradictory theories of 
light, the undulatory and the molecular, which cannot both be true 
and both of which have to be accepted. In spite of this, he assumed 
that there were no conflicting assertions in science and therefore 
science is the only guide. Louis Hahn presented an interesting 
paper, “Neutral, Indubitable Sense-Data as the Starting Point for 
Theories of Perception,’ while Donald Piatt presented a strong 
paper on “Experience and Prediction.” The presidential address at 
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the annual dinner was entitled “Three Windows into Reality,” in 
which attention was called to the conflicts raised between science, 
philosophy, and religion as being due to the attempt in a given 
discipline to apply its peculiar methods to the examination of other 
fields of phenomena where they were not applicable. At the morn- 
ing meeting on Friday, December 30, the usual business was trans- 
acted and the following officers were elected: 

President, E. O. Sisson; Vice-President, Victor Lenzen; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Paul Marhenke (continued). 

Other members of the Executive Committee: R. T. Flewelling, 
H. C. Lanz, and Otis Lee. 

With the newly elected Vice-president Lentzen in the chair, 
President Sisson being absent, Professor Hugh Miller of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, presented a paper on “The 
Meaning of the Controversy over Meaning,” in which he pointed 
out that we have moved from absolutes to things, to meanings of 
things, to meanings of meanings, from assurance to obscurity, and 
to pride in obscurity. Professor J. A. Irving presented a paper on 
“Symbols and Symbolic Representation” and Professor F. Anderson 
“On the Nature of Physical Space.” 

On the whole the discussions were more satisfactory to idealists 
and personalists than have been some previous programs. With one 
or two exceptions there was a serious attitude toward the reality of 
spiritual values and the deadening and pessimistic note of material- 
ism was not prominent. 


Along the 


Culture and Mankind 


HUMAN AFFAIRS. An Exposition of 
What Science Can Do For Man. Edited 
by R. B. Cattell, J. Cohen and R. M. W. 
Travers. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. 356. $4.25. 

THE MARGINAL MAN. By Everett V. 
Stonequist. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. 222. $1.60. 


Human Affairs is a collection 
of independent essays by a group 
of eminent English scholars, 
somewhat unified by a central 
theme relating to the contribu- 
tion of science to human welfare. 
The first chapter is written by 
the editors of the book and lays 
out the plan and spirit of the 
enterprise. It is a manifesto of 
action, and demands for the sci- 
entist a voice in controlling hu- 
man affairs. It calls attention to 
the well known problems inci- 
dent to the rapid advance of 
physical science as compared 
with the social and biological, 
and to the dilemma of civiliza- 
tion as it is today with political 
groups having power they can- 
not use, and scientists having 
knowledge for which they can- 
not get a hearing. 

The essays are of varying de- 
grees of excellence and on the 
whole are marked by more re- 
straint and less youthful confi- 
dence in the ability of science to 
solve our problems than is ex- 
pressed by the editors. Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane in a chapter on 
“Society as a Biological Experi- 
ment,” points to the fact that the 
most fundamental problems of 
human biology today are those of 
urban life, and holds that the 
success or failure of these experi- 
ments will determine whether 
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society on our planet will sur- 
vive or fall. 

Professor D. Katz writes a 
chapter on “Psychological 
Needs.” He uses the term “‘needs”’ 
as a synonym for instincts or 
drives, and concludes that scien- 
tific enquiry and research and 
application of the results will 
lead to healthier and wiser living. 
A chapter is contributed on 
“Economic Planning,” by Dr. A. 
S. J. Baxter who advocates a 
limited amount of economic plan- 
ning as a remedy for the short- 
comings of the competitive sys- 
tem, and one on “Psychology in 
the Industrial life of the Nation,” 
by Mr. M. E. Chambers, survey- 
ing the methods and techniques 
for increasing the industrial out- 
put and of fitting the worker to 
his vocation. 

Lord Raglan is the author of 
a chapter on “Race and Modern 
Society,” in which he discusses 
the meaning of race as distin- 
guished from religious, political, 
geographical and linguistic 
groups, and indicates that the 
process of racial fusion may go 
on so rapidly that racial distine- 
tions will cease to matter. 


“Eugenics and Social Prog- 
ress,” is discussed by Dr. C. P. 
Blacker. He distinguishes be- 
tween negative eugenics, which 
is aimed at limiting the procrea- 
tion of the diseased, the social 
problem group, and the sub- 
normal group; and positive eu- 
genics which aims to minimize 
the disabilities and handicaps 
attaching to the large as against 
the small family. Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, in a contribution 
on “Medical Progress and So- 
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ciety,” records the modern out- 
look of medicine based upon 
recent developments, and points 
to the increased responsibility of 
society as a whole for the health 
of the nations. The chief editor, 
Dr. R. B. Cattell, writes on 
“Education and the Sciences of 
Human Nature,” giving a pene- 
trating criticism of English Edu- 
cation both in theory and prac- 
tice, and advocates many view- 
points commonly understood as 
coming under the head of pro- 
gressive education. 

In “Sociology and Human Af- 
fairs,” Professor M. Ginsberg 
gives an exceedingly interesting 
account of the claims of sociology 
for recognition as a science and 
its major task as such, which is 
the rational direction of civiliza- 
tion. 

“Eros in Contemporary Life,” 
is contributed by Dr. Havelock 
Ellis and consists of an account 
of the changing attitudes toward 
sex and sex education and the 
problems involved in such en- 
lightenment. Professor B. Mali- 
nowski writes on “Anthropology 
as the basis of Social Science,” 
and stands for the scientific con- 
trol of human affairs. He is 
somewhat scornful of those an- 
thropologists who are not as 
confident as he that anthropology 
is a science of cultural processes, 
and who have been content to 
describe the quaint customs of 
primitive peoples. 

Dr. Emanuel Miller, writing 
on “Neurosis and Civilization,” 
points to the causes of neuroses 
in maladjusted sex and voca- 
tional life, and indicates the 
function of psychiatry and medi- 
cine in prevention and cure. 

“Present Trends in the Build- 
ing of Society,” is ably handled 
by Professor K. Mannheim and 
is a study of the psychology of 
mass control of society. He be- 
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lieves there is a breakdown of 
faith in science as a solvent of 
all ills especially in the social 
sphere. 

In “Science and Legislation,” 
the Earl of Listowel calls atten- 
tion to the low state of education 
among the ranks of legislators 
and inquires into the various 
ways in which science can aid 
the legislator. 

In the concluding chapter Pro- 
fessor William McDougall writes 
on “Philosophy and the Social 
Sciences.” He points out that 
philosophy and the sciences are 
intimately related, and shows 
that underlying every science 
are philosophical problems which 
science alone cannot solve, pri- 
marily it is held that philosophy 
must lay down the values worth 
knowing or worth seeking. 


The Marginal Man is a study 
in the social process of accultu- 
ration with its resulting person- 
ality type, and the problems of 
adjustment which this type faces. 
The concept of the marginal man 
is used to describe the person 
who, because of world-wide diffu- 
sion and intermingling of races 
and cultures, is forced to live in 
two different and often antago- 
nistic societies at once. The racial 
hybrid is the most obvious type 
of marginal man. The author 
selects for study the Eurasians 
of India, the Cape Colored of 
South Africa, the Mulattoes of 
the United States, the colored 
of Jamacia, the Indo-Europeans 
of Java, the Part-Hawaiians, 
and the Métis of Brazil. The cul- 
tural hybrid on the other hand is 
the result of the diffusion of Euro- 
pean culture and is studied in the 
European Africans, the West- 
ernized Orientals in India, the 
denationalized Europeans, the 
emancipated Jew, the immi- 
grant in process of assimilation, 
the second generation immi- 
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grant, and the negroes in the 
United States. 


The marginal man_ usually 
goes through the cycle of being 
in his youth unconscious of the 
conflict; then he experiences a 
period whenthe conflict is strong ; 
finally he enters a period when 
he seeks to make some sort of 
adjustment to his situation, 
either in the direction of going 
ahead to identify himself with 
the dominant culture, or back to 
his own group. The autobio- 
graphical narrative is used to 
illustrate these conflicts, and ex- 
tensive quotations are givenfrom 
case histories. Adjustments are 
sometimes made by identification 
with the oppressed group in the 
form of Nationalism, sometimes 
by means of an intermediary réle 
of working from within for re- 
form in terms of international- 
ism, socialism, etc., and some- 
times by being assimilated and 
passing as members of the domi- 
nant group. The marginal man 
is relatively more civilized than 
the average, and because of be- 
ing in a position to see both sides 
is often a good critic, and is the 
key-personality in the contact of 
cultures. His personal conflict 
often leads him to seek to change 
the situation. 


The author has here brought 
together an amazing wealth of 
material on a most vital subject 
and has interpreted it with a 
good deal of insight and clarity. 
The book will prove helpful and 
suggestive to students of social 
processes, and especially to those 
dealing with problems of person- 
ality adjustment. 

Herbert L. Searles. 


Three Americans 


YOUNG EMERSON SPEAKS. Edited by 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr. Hough- 
Sy Mifflin Company, Boston. Pp. xl, 276. 

3.00. 
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YOUNG LONGFELLOW. By Lawrance 
Thompson. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. xxv, 443. $4.50. 

JOHN OF THE MOUNTAINS. Un- 
published Journals of John Muir. Edited 
by Linnie Marsh Wolfe. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. Pp. xxii, 459. 
$3.75. 


About the most valuable liter- 
ature that we have is that which 
deals with biography and espe- 
cially that which traces the intel- 
lectual and spiritual development 
of the subject. We would that the 
rising generation were steeped 
in it because it bears so much of 
value in the conduct of life and 
spurs and inspires the creative 
imagination. 

Of particular importance in 
disclosing the thought progress 
of one of our greatest writers is 
Professor McGiffert’s volume 
Young Emerson Speaks. Here 
we have gathered for us the 
hitherto unpublished early ser- 
mons and addresses which dis- 
close the changing concepts of 
the coming scholar and philoso- 
pher. These literary efforts come 
from the critical and formative 
years. Would you learn the 
sources of that change which led 
to his resignation from the pas- 
torate of Old North Church you 
will find them largely disclosed 
in these early sermons in which 
he was struggling to clear him- 
self from the rigid New England 
theology to a broader theistic 
view. During these years in the 
ministry, he passed through four 
major crises, entrance upon his 
chosen profession, marriage, the 
death of his young wife Ellen 
Tucker, and finally, what he con- 
sidered his vocational failure and 
abandonment of the pulpit. One 
must admit this was deep water 
to pass through between the ages 
of twenty-five and twenty-eight. 
Out of these intellectual and soul 
crises however came the philo- 
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sophic and religious perspectives 
that characterized Emerson’s 
later years. These sermons and 
addresses supplemented by his 
journals, the church records and 
other materials, provide a new 
understanding of his inner life 
during these preparatory years. 

There is great difficulty in the 
case of one about whom so much 
has been written to turn up any 
new aspects of biography, but 
Professor McGiffert has made a 
genuine addition to Emersoniana 
and the enterprise of author and 
publisher is to be commended. 
No Emerson material can now 
be considered complete withoutit. 

The value of biography must 
lie primarily in the closeness of 
relation to known facts and the 
capacity of the author to so put 
himself into the age about which 
he writes that his interpreta- 
tions will represent a fair degree 
of truth and understanding. The 
early biographers of a given sub- 
ject are prone to overdraw what 
are considered the excellencies in 
a sort of blind worship, toning 
down the weaknesses. Of late 
many biographers have gone to 
the opposite extreme and have 
displayed idiosyncracies and 
irrelevancies that are successful 
in “debunking” former biogra- 
phical extravagancies, but erring 
in the opposite direction. 

In Lawrance Thompson’s 
Young Longfellow we have a 
welcome release from the pane- 
gyric offered in the Samuel 
Longfellow biography which 
carefully concealed all deficien- 
cies and presented a perfect but 
more than human idealized char- 
acter. These studies have been 
so carefully made as to show us 
the real Longfellow in the begin- 
ning of his work and up to the 
time of his second marriage, that 
to Frances Appleton. If the pic- 
ture drawn shows a somewhat 
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vain young man with Byronic 
tastes and foppish propensities, 
we can still love him for being 
human. Moreover, we get a new 
light upon the productions of 
those early years. Young Long- 
fellow took himself with a tre- 
mendous seriousness which 
seems somewhat unwarranted, 
but we must remember that this 
is to be charged against his 
youth (one takes himself more 
seriously at twenty-one than 
ever again), to his calling as 
poet, and to the serious mood 
that held New England in its 
Puritanic grip. One is reminded 
of how heady was the new wine 
of romanticism that had been 
released by Byron and Shelley 
and which helped to form the 
ideals of the rising generation. It 
was a period of intensity of liter- 
ary ambition and despair when 
the only fear seemed to be that 
one should only have “written 
his name in water.” We are im- 
pressed with the rather indiffer- 
ent but to be expected scholar- 
ship of the budding poet, his 
tendency to waste his opportuni- 
ties, to fall in love with every 
young lady he met. Each latest 
affair was “eternal” until he 
moved on to the next town. 
Surely it would now be deemed 
ridiculous for a college to offer 
the post of modern languages to 
a graduate who had not yet 
studied any but the English and 
who proposed to make himself 
proficient in several by a year of 
travel abroad. It must have called 
for a high degree of courage, 
ignorance or bluff. But this was 
not the worst. The time spent 
abroad was in no considerable 
amount spent in actual language 
study, or under competent in- 
structors. 

Very difficult is it to get the 
point of view of the bereaved 
young husband sending back to 
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America the remains of his wife, 
and staying behind to assuage 
his grief in new adventures. It 
is not so much that he did it as 
how he did it that must have 
affected the in-laws, the Potters 
of Portland. 

Those who think of Longfellow 
as the Aristocrat of Craigie House 
and recall the long years of adu- 
lation that attended his later life 
will hardly be prepared to realize 
the intensity and persistence 
with which the poet laid siege to 
Beacon Street society and par- 
ticularly to the heart of Frances 
Appleton, whom he finally won. 
These early years have long been 
hidden in an atmosphere of fog 
and misunderstanding. If it is 
a very human Longfellow that 
Lawrance Thompson gives us, 
we can at least realize the per- 
sonal and psychological handi- 
caps under which Longfellow 
worked and appreciate all the 
more the strength of character 
and purpose which enabled him 
to overcome these weaknesses 
and become perhaps the leading 
American poetic voice of his 
generation. 

John of the Mountains is a 
work made up from the hitherto 
unpublished journals of John 
Muir. To the lover of hill and 
dale and the ineffable beauty of 
the mountains, the book will ap- 
pear as a rare treasure into 
which he can dip in moments 
when he would forget the stuffy 
routine of shop and office and 
get away to the hills from which 
cometh help. To the lover of 
John Muir and his writings it 
will appear a priceless treasure. 

Those who have gone over the 
ground described in this journal 
will catch deeper significances of 
days already experienced and 
those who have not will be urged 
to go and to take with them this 
accompanying volume. Those 
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who by reason of physical disa- 
bility are unable to go, will joy 
and rejoice in the descriptions 
he gives of scenery, outdoor ex- 
perience, bird, beast, and flower. 


To us the most interesting of 
California birds is the water 
ouzel. How often our lonely 
hours upon the canyon streams 
have been comforted with his 
companionship as he tilted from 
rock to rock, some hundred feet 
ahead of us, down our favorite 
river. Here is what John of the 
Mountains says of him: 

The life of an ouzel seems 
an echo of the mountain 
streams. In the coldest 
weather he dives and breaks 
forth again in sweet sum- 
mer strains of song. Wher- 
ever you go tracing the 
streams you will be cheered 
by his song. He has not the 
full-spoken passionate fire 
of the Scotch mavis, nor the 
gushing ecstasy of the bobo- 
link, nor the conventional 
exactness of the brown 
thrasher’s music, nor yet 
the strong, clean articula- 
tion of the mockingbird. His 
song is low, sweet, and fluty, 
expressing the very heart- 
peace of nature, steadfast as 
a star in its shining, though 
dwelling in the midst of the 
blare and glare of wild tor- 
rents. 

How interesting it would 
be to keep close beside an 
ouzel all his life, and be 
present at his death-bed! 
Surely there would be no 
gloom, no pain. I fancy he 
would vanish like a flower, 
or a foam-bell at the foot of 
a waterfall. 

We may conceive of other 
birds coming from other 
countries, as if Nature had 
prepared a new home for 
them, saying, “Here, little 
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ones, you will find shelter 
and food, seeds and berries 
from season to season, and 
leaves and mosses for nests.” 
But the ouzel seems an out- 
growth of the streams them- 
selves, derived from them 
like flowers from the ground, 
as if the pebbles around 
which the waters had sung 
for ages had at length been 
overgrown with feathers 
and flown away, preserving 
all the music that had passed 
over them to be given back 
to blossom again. ... (pp. 
165-66.) 

The chasteness and beauty of 
the style, the insight into nature, 
the transparent quality of the 
man himself, make this a book 
to be desired by every lover of 
nature. RA&TSeE 


French Personalism 


A PERSONALIST MANIFESTO. By 
Emmanuel Mounier. Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York. Pp. xxii, 298. 
$2.00. 


To anyone who has followed 
in detail the course of French 
thought it will come without sur- 
prise that France now presents 
us with a lusty and growing 
movement under the name of 
Personalism. The French have 
perhaps more right to the modern 
title than any other people be- 
cause the development of the 
Personalistic thesis has been 
longer and more consistently 
maintained there than elsewhere. 
In France there has been a long 
line of worthy scholars who have 
set forward the main tenets of 
Personalism — Main de Biran, 
Ravaisson, Cournot, Renouvier, 
Boutroux, down to Bergson. The 
distinguishing feature of Per- 
sonalism which is overlooked by 
some of our critics is not its 
name but its philosophical theory. 
The heart of most types of Per- 
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sonalism is to be found in an 
essential theism and this has 
been peculiarly the case of the 
French variety. It was Renouvier 
who first in France applied the 
name Personalism to this system 
of doctrine. It should be recalled 
that Renouvier was the admired 
teacher of William James, whom 
James felt was certain to be 
numbered among the world’s 
greatest philosophers, and who 
exerted a formative influence 
upon James easily to be discov- 
ered in the Psychology and other 
writings. 

If no other outstanding think- 
ers than the French had espoused 
the cause of Personalism it 
would be sufficient to give it dig- 
nified standing among  philo- 
sophical systems. 

We have now a strong move- 
ment in France, inspired, we 
have little doubt, by Professor 
Bergson and destined to play an 
increasing role in European phi- 
losophy. It already has a monthly 
journal Esprit edited by Em- 
manuel Mounier and a staff of 
brilliant and effective writers. 
M. Mounier’s work Une Mani- 
feste au Personalisme, previously 
reviewed in these columns, has 
now been translated into English 
under the title A Personalist 
Manifesto. The scope of Mounier’s 
thought is displayed in the open- 
ing words of his introduction: 

We shall apply the term 
personalist to any doctrine 
or any civilization that af- 
firms the primacy of the 
human person over material 
necessities and over the 
whole complex of imple- 
ments man needs for the 
development of his person. 


(1) 
In these words the author will be 
seen to throw down a challenge 
to all anti-democratic institu- 
tions, announcing thereby not 
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only a system of thought but a 
course of social and political ac- 
tion diametrically opposed to all 
Nazisms, Fascisms, or Commun- 
isms. 

As stated on the cover: 

The common basis of 
agreement among them 
[personalists] is the pri- 
macy of spiritual values in 
human life, however differ- 
ently various members may 
define these spiritual values 
in detail. They are agreed 
upon the basic importance 
of the human person and of 
personal spiritual values, 
and in terms of this funda- 
mental starting point they 
have discussed the current 
problems of life and of 
civilization. It would be diffi- 
cult to deny that their criti- 
cism of present conditions 
is trenchant, or that their 
constructive efforts are of 
high ideal, or again that 
they are nevertheless keep- 
ing their eyes bent on the 
practical exigencies of life. 

For everyone interested in 
Personalism the book is a neces- 
sity since it gives information 
about a movement which pro- 
ceeds from what we would con- 
sider a _ philosophically sound 
basis of democracy and gives 
great promise, perhaps the great- 
est of any ideology on the pres- 
ent horizon, for future success. 

Perhaps personalists who have 
remained in the quiet of aca- 
demic discussion should not be 
too apathetic at the attempt to 
weld their theories into a prac- 
tical system. Ral 


Philosophy and Science 

THE PENDULUM SWINGS BACK. By 
Marvin M. Black. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Pp. 229. $2.00. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, By 
A. Cornelius Benjamin. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. xvi, 469. $3.50. 
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ISAAC NEWTON, 1642-1727. By J. W.N. 
Sullivan. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. xx, 275. $2.50. 

THROUGH SCIENCE TO PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Herbert Dingle. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. vi, 363. 
$5.00. 


A book with which Personal- 
ists will be largely sympathetic 
is Marvin M. Black’s The Pendu- 
lum Swings Back. Therein he 
takes stock of the intellectual 
revolution which is now in proc- 
ess and which promises to change 
the outlook of the coming genera- 
tion. One might infer from the 
title that he expects a return to 
the former types of idealism and 
subjective thinking. On the con- 
trary, the present movement is 
here disclosed as an advance to 
a new organismic and spiritual- 
istic interpretation of the world 
which is unlike the old except for 
its eagerness to grasp the facts 
of existence in their higher as 
well as in their lower implica- 
tions. 


The author is especially happy 
in dealing with the decline and 
contemporary collapse of mech- 
anistic materialism. In fact it 
finds itself deserted in the house 
of its former friends and can no 
longer lay claim to its boasted 
conformity with physics and the 
other natural sciences. This 
movement toward the newer 
consideration of human values he 
traces through contemporary 
biology, psychology, medicine, 
journalistic education, and an- 
thropology. If one might charge 
a lack of unity in the subject 
matter of the book it is attributa- 
ble probably to the variety of his 
studies and interests, studies in 
sociology, biology, psychology, 
and practical experience in the 
field of journalism. The single 
thread of unity is the thesis that 
in all these realms the trend is 
toward a larger recognition of 
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the place of values, of the spirit- 
ual and of personality. 

There is not much with which 
one can enter into marked disa- 
greement, but at times the author 
seems a bit ad hominum in his 
arguments. For instance, in or- 
der to defend Lamarckianism he 
dwells pretty largely on the La- 
marckian claim that organisms 
have a certain adaptive power to 
new conditions. This side of 
Lamarckianism cannot now be 
very successfully disputed. What 
is commonly thought of as La- 
marckianism, however, correctly 
or incorrectly, is the principal 
emphasis on the transmission to 
offspring of acquired characters. 
Here there is a confusion of 
many, including our author, of 
adaptability to environment and 
an actual heredity under a differ- 
ent environment. The chameleon 
may give rise to offspring colored 
like himself, but what if that off- 
spring were to be given a differ- 
ent environment such as a differ- 
ent log or limb. That is to say, 
it is doubtful whether the condi- 
tion produced is one of heredity 
or of environment. In naming the 
reasons for the scientific rejec- 
tion of the Lamarckian theory 
(as inheritance of acquired char- 
acters) he seems to us misinter- 
pretive. The main reason has not 
in our judgment been due to an 
undue respect for Weissmann but 
rather from a failure to verify 
the theory by clear-cut examples. 
Furthermore, without Lamarck- 
ianism, the mechanistic type of 
evolution had no legs to stand on, 
and materialistic evolutionists 
have seemed to cling to it against 
light because they wished to 
maintain a dogma. 

It is true, of course, if one is 
to take Lamarck at his full value 
there is a place in his system for 
an inner élan which is the mov- 
ing source of progress and this 
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element purposely overlooked by 
the mechanists promises now to 
become dominating in evolution- 
ary thought. 


The impasse of modern mate- 
rialism has brought the world of 
physical research to the realiza- 
tion that after all a metaphysics 
is a necessary prolegomena to 
physics. The question long sup- 
posed to be settled bobs up again 
since the material atom, the last 
stronghold of the older science is 
now seen to be a force, energy, 
or activity whose efficient cause 
appears to lie beyond the range 
of observation. The old conflict 
between philosophy and science 
becomes bridgeable and their mu- 
tual aims may become coopera- 
tive. Under the stress of the new 
way of viewing reality it was 
high time that a detached, ana- 
lytical, and profound work should 
come forth which might meet the 
new demand of college classes for 
a searching survey of the whole 
field. Such a book is Professor 
Cornelius Benjamin’s An Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of 
Science. 

Science and Philosophy are de- 
scribed as two different methods 
of approach to reality, descrip- 
tive and explanatory, empirical 
and logical, factual and valua- 
tional, quantitative and qualita- 
tive. The philosophy of science 
the author contends has been 
made necessary by the discovery 
that a mere delimitation of the 
fields such as has been given 
above is no longer sufficient to 
meet the demands of thinking 
men. Furthermore, certain in- 
consistencies have sprung up 
within science itself which have 
driven it to self-criticism, and 
third was the opposition to the 
claim that science had the right 
to dictate all the features of the 
individual life, or as a Personal- 
ist would put it, the rediscovery 
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of the supreme place and right 
of the person which is becoming 
increasingly recognized in every 
realm of thought. 

The author considers the task 
of philosophy to be raised by 
three main types of problem, 
ascertaining the limits of the spe- 
cial science, critical examination 
of scientific method and clarifica- 
tion of the basic postulates and 
concepts of science. These con- 
siderations define the three sec- 
tions of the book. It is difficult to 
praise too highly his masterful 
and up-to-date handling of the 
subject in which he presents the 
main currents of contemporary 
thought. The work will be gener- 
ally welcomed by those teachers 
of philosophy who have hereto- 
fore been unable to find a thor- 
ough-going text and will be valu- 
able to all thinkers who wish to 
have clearly and competently set 
before them the scientific and 
philosophic problems of the hour. 


A few days before his death 
August Eleventh, Nineteen Hun- 
dred Thirty-seven, the late J. W. 
N. Sullivan completed his manu- 
script Sir Isaac Newton which 
is now printed posthumously. 
Sullivan was himself a most in- 
teresting and lovable character 
whose writings on science have 
shown a commendable insight 
and clarity making them intelli- 
gible by the average reader. His 
outstanding biography of 
Beethoven, added to his scientific 
acumen, made him the natural 
biographer to our times of Sir 
Isaac Newton. And surely there 
was need in the present for a 
new and more human account of 
the life of a man who has justi- 
fication for the title of “greatest 
scientific genius” yet appearing 
in human history. 

Since the revolution in physics 
which was outwardly announced 
with the proclamation of Rela- 
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tivity the work of Isaac Newton 
has been threatened at least with 
the oblivion of lost causes and 
forgotten or discredited hypo- 
theses. Yet such a threat over- 
looks, perhaps, much of the 
deeper side of Newtonian con- 
cepts and endows him too much 
with the perverted assumptions 
of men who built on his system. 
After all he did assume a par- 
ticularly liberal and open atti- 
tude toward his scientific dis- 
coveries never taking them as 
the last and final word concern- 
ing everything in the heavens 
above or the earth beneath. 

Just as the scientist today, in 
spite of the new discoveries re- 
sorts to the Newtonian methods 
for the quicker solutions where 
approximations are sufficient so 
it is quite certain that the out- 
standing achievements of New- 
ton will remain secure. His three 
great discoveries, the differential 
calculus, the composition of light 
and the law of gravitation, make 
certain his enduring place in 
scientific thought. About these 
he was well grounded, for his 
philosophical insight kept him 
from the materialistic confusion 
of description with explanation. 
He held securely to the often 
overlooked fact that the function 
of science is to describe the 
processes of nature rather than 
to explain them. 

The surprising thing to most 
readers of his biography will be 
the detached and casual attitude 
which Newton himself took to- 
ward his scientific triumphs and 
the very brief periods of his life 
that he spent upon them. He was 
more interested in alchemy than 
in chemistry, in the Bible than 
in the book of nature, and like 
Pascal, Leibniz, Bruno, and 
Roger Bacon, is an illustration 
of the proximity of deep relig- 
lous feeling to creative scientific 
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genius. After all distinct crea- 
tive genius in science as in the 
other human interests and in- 
ventive arts is shown by history 
to be not the reward of the 
tough-minded but of the imagi- 
native. Religion is the principal 
spur to the creative imagination. 

The biography is well-done, 
written to the common under- 
standing and fills a present need. 

Roto 

In Through Science to Philos- 
ophy Professor Herbert Dingle 
has undertaken one of the most 
difficult tasks that can be pre- 
sented to science or philosophy 
at the present time, for there is 
some truth in the saying of most 
scientists that no philosopher 
knows enough about the intimate 
workings of the respective sci- 
ences to be able to write a phi- 
losophy of science, and it is also 
more or less true, as the philoso- 
phers claim, that no scientist 
knows enough about philosophy 
to write a philosophy of science. 
Yet in spite of these difficulties, 
there is a growing tendency on 
the part of both science and 
philosophy to draw closer to- 
gether in their search for truth. 
At the present time, science is 
finding it practically impossible 
to deal with any of the limited 
fields of experience that are 
within its special disciplines 
without meeting with problems 
that belong to philosophy as 
much as they belong to science, 
and it will be to the advantage 
of both science and philosophy if 
a way can be found to work out 
their particular problems in co- 
dperation with each other. To- 
ward this end Professor Dingle’s 
book is a very valuable contribu- 
tion. 

Before speaking of some of 
the better characteristics of 
Professor Dingle’s book, I find it 
necessary to take exception to 
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some of his definitions. As an 
illustration, let us take his term 
“molecule,”’ which he defines as 
A group of atomic experi- 
ences and representatives 
formed as the first step in 
the rationalization of expe- 
riences and later augmented 
by the inclusion of hypo- 
theses. 
Now, of course, Professor Dingle 
has a right to use a term in any 
way he pleases, but this use of 
the term “molecule” is wholly 
inconsistent with its use in either 
science or philosophy and will be 
necessarily confusing to many of 
his readers. It would have been 
infinitely better to have used 
Leibniz’ “‘monads” instead of the 
term “molecule.” Other objec- 
tions might be found with his 
use of terms, but the reader will 
become aware of many of these 
when he refers to the appendix 
on page 535. 


Unlike many scientists, Pro- 
fessor Dingle admits that the 
many limited fields of experience 
that the scientists deal with 
need to be coordinated by phi- 
losophy, but in doing this he 
seems to limit the scope of phi- 
losophy to the consideration of 
the subject matter of the various 
sciences and apparently leaves 
out of his philosophy any contri- 
bution from the different arts 
which, of course, is a limitation 
no philosopher would agree to. 
On the other hand, his recogni- 
tion of the fact that philosophy 
realized that the physical object 
is merely a mental construction 
long before science recognized 
that fact is a valuable admission 
from a scientist. In doing this 
Professor Dingle apparently sees 
very clearly that the duality be- 
tween the particle theory and 
the wave theory which is now 
vexing our present-day physi- 
cists is due rather to the two 
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constructions made by the mind 
than to any difference in the 
fundamental reality. 

A number of scientists have 
imagined that they have found 
in the “Mathematical Logic” of 
the Positivistic School an aid to 
the process of knowing corre- 
sponding to the mysterious 
something that was attributed 
to the old and now abandoned 
Classical School of Logic. Hence 
it is quite refreshing to find that 
Professor Dingle rejects the 
modern Positivist logic quite as 
thoroughly as he does the Aris- 
totelian brand. 


I do not feel that Professor 
Dingle has thought his way 
through to anything final in his 
construction theory. There is 
nothing in his book that would 
indicate that he has abandoned 
a position he took in “Nature,” 
a year ago, to the effect that the 
mind makes its constructions 
without receiving any aid from 
anything that is additional to the 
mind itself. This is a position 
that apparently leads to Solip- 
sism if rigidly adhered to, and 
I do not think Professor Dingle 
would be willing to class himself 
as a Solipsist. If, on the other 
hand, he had gone a little further 
and assumed that perceptual ex- 
perience comes to us from some- 
thing that is additional to the 
self, it would have been entirely 
consistent with his construction 
theory, and at the same time re- 
lieved him from any possible 
charge of being a Solipsist. 

Louis J. Hopkins. 


Psychology and Religion 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION. The 
Terry Lectures. By Carl Gustav Jung, 
M.D. Yale University Press, New 
Haven. Pp. 131. $2.00. 

FEELING AND EMOTION: A History 
of Theories. By H. M. Gardiner, Ruth 
Clark Metcalf, and John G. Beche- 
Center. American Book Company, Cin- 
cinnati. Pp. xiii, 445. $4.00. 
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A SELF WORTH HAVING. By W. G. 
Chanter. The Abingdon Press, Cincin- 
nati. Pp. 116. $1.25. 


The Terry Lectures for 1937, 
delivered at Yale University by 
Professor Jung of Zurich, have 
recently been published under 
the title of Psychology and Re- 
ligion. The author’s viewpoint 
is quite naturally empirical. Re- 
ligion, it is held, is a universal 
fact of human experience. Psy- 
chologically considered, it is a 
peculiar attitude of conscious- 
ness motivated by an experience 
of certain Dionysiac impulses 
and emotions inspired by the 
subconscious, collectively called 
the “tremendum.” Religion, in- 
deed serves to protect the con- 
scious self from the unconscious. 
Normally this mode of experi- 
ence is accompanied by the God- 
image, which the author con- 
siders “archetypal,” that is, a 
universally or normally recur- 
ring image whose source is the 
unconscious. The loss of this 
God-image normally accompany- 
ing the experience of the “tre- 
mendum” leads to pathological 
or abortive consequences in sen- 
sitive minds (Nietzsche, for in- 
stance) and in society: 

If dull people lose the idea 
of God nothing happens— 
not immediately and_ per- 
sonally at least. But socially 
the masses begin to breed 
mental epidemics, of which 
we have now a fair number. 
... If we want to know 
what is going to happen in 
a case where the idea of 
God is no longer projected 
as an autonomous entity, 
this is the answer of man’s 
unconscious mind: The un- 
conscious produces a new 
idea of man in loco dei, of 
man deified or divine, im- 
prisoned, concealed, pro- 
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tected, usually dehumanized 
and expressed by abstract 
symbolism. (p. 105f) 

It is manifest, then, that reli- 
gion has profound personal and 
social value: 

Religious experience is 
absolute. It is indisputable. 
. - ». No matter what the 
world thinks about religious 
experience, the one who has 
it possesses the great treas- 
ure of a thing that has pro- 
vided him with a source of 
life, meaning and beauty 
and that has given a new 
splendor to the world and 
to mankind. He has pistis 
and peace. (113) 

Pragmatically the ontological 
assumptions of the normal re- 
ligious consciousness are justi- 
fied. “Is there, as a matter of 
fact,” the author asks, ‘‘any bet- 
ter truth about ultimate things 
than the one that helps you to 
live?” 

If religious experience 
helps to make your life 
healthier, more beautiful, 
more complete and more 
satisfactory to yourself and 
to those you love, you may 
safely say: ‘This was the 
grace of God.’ (114) 


This psychological study of 
religion is peculiarly interesting 
in the light of current social and 
political movements throughout 
the world. In terms of the au- 
thor’s thesis we might pass on to 
a further observation, however, 
namely that where the Dionysiac 
forces of the subconscious are 
too perfectly canalized by or- 
ganized religion there is a tend- 
ency toward complacency with 
external injustices. This has 
been pointed out by the radicals 
who are not contented with the 
hope of “pie in the sky.” Stu- 
dents of symbolism will find of 
interest Professor Jung’s ex- 
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tensive historical and case-study 
reference to the four-symbol, 
which he believes also to be 
archetypal. 

At his death the late Professor 
H. M. Gardiner of Smith College 
left unfinished a life’s historical 
study on Western theories of 
feeling and emotion. This work 
has now been brought to com- 
pletion by Ruth Clark Metcalf 
and John G. Beebe-Center and 
published under the title of Feel- 
ing and Emotion: A History of 
Theories. The chief concern of 
the volume is psychological 
rather than epistemological. 
Twentieth century psychology, it 
appears, is satisfied to separate 
feeling from cognition and trace 
it to its physiological and ana- 
tomical correlate. Mr. Beebe- 
Center, in closing the volume 
makes the following rather ex- 
traordinary statement: 

A scientific theory is a 
description of causal inter- 
relations. Psychophysiologi- 
cal correlations are not 
causal. Thus in scientific 
theories, psychophysiologi- 
cal correlations are mon- 
strosities. This does not 
mean that such correlations 
have no part in science. 
They are the instruments 
by which the psychologist 
may test his theories. They 
cannot, however, be a part 
of his theories. (385) 

This would seem to rejoin the 
earlier view of Mtinsterberg that 
science is a kind of sophisticated 
and necessary realm of myth or 
fiction. Professor Gardiner’s 
work will be found useful to both 
psychologists and philosophers. 
The enormous variety of theory 
revealed by this historical study 
indicates the difficulty of the 
problem, and focuses our atten- 
tion upon a subject that possibly 
may have been given a wrong 
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emphasis as a result of the intel- 
lectualistic prejudices of Greek 
thought. Wilbur Long. 


A Self Worth Having is a 
swift, racy volume dealing with 
the human self upon what the 
author thinks are certain impli- 
cations to be drawn from Jesus’ 
three temptations in the wilder- 
ness. The content is good but 
resembles what students of that 
theme already know. However, 
it is made attractive by being 
viewed through the rather clever 
and unique style of the author. 


One may feel that the book is 
more swift than thoughtful. It 
is difficult to understand what 
the author means by such a 
statement as the following: 

Only if fidelity to individ- 
ual conviction can be recon- 
ciled with loyalty to inheri- 
ted tradition can there be 
any hope of a really unified 
self (43), 

when elsewhere he refers to “the 
ever modern routine of confus- 
ing pleasures with happiness and 
getting on in the world without 
taking the time to inquire as to 
the worth of what it is getting” 
(54), and also to the fact that 
“Jesus deliberately and _ con- 
sciously disappointed his world” 
(64). The question may be 
asked: What is meant by “in- 
herited tradition’ with which 
one may reconcile oneself? Is it 
that held by a thoughtless age 
which, if endorsed, would enable 
one to get on, or is it a deeper 
thing seen only by seers and 
prophets, as Jesus, and which, 
if seen and followed, may con- 
tradict the commonly accepted 
idea of “inherited tradition.” 

The volume is readable and 
helpful in a way, but it could 
stand more mature and consist- 
ent thinking. 

Paul R. Helsel. 
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Democracy and Personalism 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES IN CON- 
FLICT. By Joseph A. Leighton. D. 
Appleton-Century, New York. Pp. xxii, 
546. $3.25. 

A DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY. By 
Wendell Thomas. Correlated Enter- 
prises, New York. Pp. 148. $1.50. 

DEMOCRACY, ITS PROBLEMS AND 
ITS STRENGTH. By Willett L. Hardin, 
Ph.D. Suttonhouse, Los Angeles. Pp. 
xvi, 187. $2.50. 


An enormous and growing 
literature dealing with the philo- 
sophical, social, and economic 
aspects of Democracy attests to 
the acuteness of our political and 
cultural problem and to a grow- 
ing consciousness of the situa- 
tion by the American people. 
The almost universal burden of 
this mass of writing concerns 
the breakdown of traditional 
Democratic liberalism, the chal- 
lenge of totalitarianism, the dol- 
lar corruption of the State, the 
inefficiency of economic “rugged 
individualism,” and the need of 
important reform in an era 
whose machinery has completely 
revolutionized the ideals and 
functions of successful liberal 
government. One of the most 
important recent contributions 
to ethical and political theory is 
Professor J. A. Leighton’s Social 
Philosophies in Conflict, a vol- 
ume that combines personalistic 
theory with political and eco- 
nomic philosophy at once liberal- 
istic and socio-organic. The work 
as a whole is divided into five 
parts. The first is concerned 
with “Dictatorships: Fascism, 
Nazism, Communism.” Part two 
discusses “Our own Situation: 
Democracy, Laissez-Faire, and 
the Machine.” Part three is de- 
voted to a discussion of ‘“Prin- 
ciples of Democratic Social Phi- 
losophy.” These are applied in 
part four to a _ reconstructive 
program of “Codperative De- 
mocracy.” A final division deals 
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with “International Relations.” 
To these is attached a section 
containing four appendices con- 
cerned with the Role of Imagina- 
tion, Values and Existence, The 
Metaphysics of the Individual 
and Society, and Social Credit. 
If I may resort to popular 
adjectives, I would characterize 
this work as an honest, courage- 
ous, two-fisted, and sound attack 
upon the basic problem facing 
human society. This problem is 
stated as follows: 
How, in the face of an in- 
creasing concentration of 
economic control, can eco- 
nomic justice for the com- 
mon man be secured without 
the sacrifice of civil and 
spiritual liberties? 
The chief conclusions of the au- 
thor are these: First, in his own 
words “economic individualism 
or laissez-faire is ended.” Sec- 
ond, “civil and political liberties 
are the sine qua non of a high 
civilization.” Third, the state 
ought to exist “for the oppor- 
tunity for the fulfilment of per- 
sonality through a more effective 
realization of social justice.” 
Fourth, the authentic philosophic 
principle behind social and po- 
litical organization is personal- 
ism, which locates in persons the 
supreme value and the source of 
all other values. Fifth, in the 
light of these principles, Liberal 
Democracy, rather than totali- 
tarian Fascism or Communism, 
is the correct ideal and form of 
political organization. Sixth, 
liberalistic democracy can sur- 
vive only if it identifies itself 
with cooperative democracy. This 
involves an acceptance of the 
principle of a socialized, planned 
economy (including the public 
ownership and operation of basic 
monopolistic services), State 
regulation of basic non-monopo- 
listic industry, and adequate 
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protection of investors and con- 
sumers in non-basic non-monop- 
olistic services. This system falls 
between complete socialism, on 
the one hand, and “rugged in- 
dividualism,” on the other. 

Professor Leighton is always 
a sane, astute, illuminating, and 
clear-writing student. His dis- 
cernment, in this volume, for in- 
stance, is indicated by his pro- 
phecy of the incorporation of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia into 
the German Reich, events that 
have occurred since the writing 
of this book. To this study he 
has brought the fruits of wide 
reading, first-hand observation 
in Europe, and the theoretical 
background and maturity of one 
of America’s outstanding philos- 
ophers. The reader will be struck 
with its wealth of detail, and 
relevant factual information, the 
impartial character of its criti- 
cisms of existing Democratic 
societies, and the concrete nature 
of the suggested programs for 
reform. When these features are 
united with mature mastery of 
philosophic principles, as in this 
case, the result is a book to be 
highly recommended to both the 
general reader and the college 
classroom. 

For Wendell Thomas, whose 
A Democratic Philosophy is 
based upon a theistic and per- 
sonalistic viewpoint (these terms 
are his own), democracy is per- 
manently and fully possible only 
when envisioned in terms of a 
new world civilization in which 
the foundations of society have 
been completely revolutionized. 
Nationalism and industrial ego- 
tism, inseparable from an over- 
emphasis upon material and eco- 
nomic values, must give way to 
internationalism based upon the 
ideal of personal fulfillment and 
the reign of the principle of cul- 
ture. Sovereignty must be lo- 
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cated, not in the partisan and 
selfish interests inseparable from 
industrially controlled States, 
but in God, whose essence is 
Beauty, whose mind is Truth, 
and whose will is Justice. The 
philosophic and democratic back- 
ground of the new theocratic 
world order, he believes, can be 
had through a synthesis of the 
thought of Dewey, Marx, and 
Sankara, “if we strip them, re- 
spectively, of individualism, ab- 
solutism and escapism.” One of 
the chief interests of the book is 
the histrionic way in which the 
lives and thought of these three 
men are depicted. 


A defense of nationalistic but 
internationally-minded democra- 
cy is offered in Democracy, Its 
Problems and Its Strength, by 
Willett L. Hardin, editor of the 
World Affairs Interpreter. While 
vividly aware of the difficulties 
facing liberal government and 
civilization, the writer does not 
consider them insurmountable. 
Indeed, they cannot and must 
not be, for man possesses no de- 
cent alternatives. The way for- 
ward, it is held, must be upon 
the open recognition of the pre- 
eminence of moral and spiritual 
values. In the presence of wide- 
spread corruption and _ selfish- 
ness consequent upon our dollar 
civilization, the greatest under- 
mining force in Democracy, the 
burden of conservation and 
progress and the inculeation of 
moral idealism in State and In- 
dustry is placed upon socialized 
education. Salvation is a promise 
only of our schools. The follow- 
ing is a representative summary 
of the author’s viewpoint: 

What of the immediate 
future of Democracy? It is 
perfectly evident that we 
can never have true demo- 
cracy in government except 
as business, politics and all 
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social activities are moral- 
ized and democratized. De- 
mocracy exists in any gov- 
ernment only to the extent 
that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy—hon- 
esty, justice, mutual service 
and friendly codperation— 
are aflame in the hearts of 
the people. The moment any 
citizen begins to seek special 
privilege, or to exploit his 
fellow men, that moment 
democracy ceases for him. 
Written documents do not 
make a democratic govern- 
ment. 
Some readers may be inclined 
to charge the author with offer- 
ing us mere platitudes in an era 
that calls for some kind of con- 
crete reform other than that 
likely to be inspired by moral 
exhortation. It is well to bear in 
mind, however, that the chapters 
in this book comprise essentially 
editorials that have appeared in 
magazine form, and that conse- 
quently they bear that stamp of 
generalization characteristic of 
that form of occasional writing. 
The volume is inspiring in tone, 
and rich in quotations from the 
classical and recent writers on 
political philosophy. The author, 
I think, has coined a very im- 
portant apercu in his remark 
(105) that “Democracy cannot 
exist without a Constitution, and 
democracy may be destroyed by 
misuse of its constitution.” 
W.L. 


Value and Beauty 


A THEORY OF VALUE. By John R. Reid. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Pp. 295. $2.00. 

PERCEPTION AND AESTHETIC 
VALUE. By Harold Newton Lee. 
Eestas L Inc., New York. Pp. 259. 

2.60. 

THE AESTHTIC THEORY OF BERG- 
SON. Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Prize 
Essay. By Arthur Szathmary. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge. Pp. xiii, 
74. $1.25. 
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COURBET AND THE NATURALISTIC 
MOVEMENT. Essays read at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art May 16, 17, 
18, 1938. Edited by George Boas. The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. Pp. 
xi, 149. $2.25, 


This book is a number of 
things. It is a treatise on defi- 
nitions; it is a study of the 
natural conditions attending the 
act of valuing; it is a relativist 
theory of value; and it is a per- 
sistent polemic against a strange 
assortment of theories including 
behaviorism, positivism, intui- 
tive realism, visceral organicism, 
and above all idealism. 

Definitions, as the author care- 
fully explains, are nominal. Yet 
they are also in a sense real and 
empirical, since they point to 
“extra-linguistic reality.” It fol- 
lows from this, says Reid, that 

the main function of a defi- 
nition of value is not to 
embalm the truth about 
anything in a rigid formula, 
but merely to call attention 
to a certain region of ex- 
perience which one purposes 
to talk about, to investigate. 
(64) 
With that standpoint most of 
Reid’s supposed opponents would 
be inclined, I think, to agree. 
Disagreement would more likely 
arise over what region of experi- 
ence to investigate, or over the 
extent of the region in question. 
In fact the author himself de- 
scribes this region none too 
clearly. For the region of value 
is that of conscious feeling, ‘‘the 
qualitative state of an appre- 
hending process” (p. 42). It is 
an “affective quality, more or 
less rich with meaning, emerg- 
ing out of the total situation.” 
(p. 61). Yet the value itself, de- 
spite this rich background, is so 
limited, so “ (probably) unique,” 
so dependent on a “specific con- 
text at a particular time for a 
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given subject’? (p. 61) that it is 
difficult to see how it can be in- 
vestigated at all. 

Yet this extreme relativism 
quickly wears thin, as such rela- 
tivisms will; and Reid can say 
in a fine sentence at the end of 
his book that value is that which 

alone justifies itself, where- 
as all other things are justi- 
fied in terms of it. Generi- 
cally it is the one end that 
makes action reasonable, 
and the sole function of 
reason is to help create and 
conserve it. For it is the 
object of all our interests 
and the content of all our 
ideals. (295) 
Yet if such weighty ends can- 
not be, as Reid asserts, epistemo- 
logically objective, or, in plainer 
words, cannot be known, it is 
not easy to see how reason can 
go about its important work of 
conserving them. 

In his polemic against ideal- 
ism, Reid clings to the time- 
worn notion that “the idealist” 
is invariably an otherworldly 
mystic who lives in a dream 
world of his own device. But, 
as Reid should know, there are 
idealists and idealists, just as 
there are naturalists and natur- 
alists, as he is careful to point 
out. Very few idealists, I think, 
would fail to agree with Reid 
that a theory of value should 
investigate the natural forces 
and relations which surround 
and condition the experience of 
valuing. At least one idealist, 
however, is disposed to believe 
that the more arbitrarily that 
field of investigation is narrowed 
the more inexplicable and un- 
fruitful it becomes. 

However this is a good book 
for idealists, behaviorists, real- 
ists, etc., to read. It can hardly 
fail to stir and clarify their 
thinking on this problem. Aside 
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from a few too obvious attempts 
to write brightly, Mr. Reid does 
write brightly, and always with 
spirit. The result is anything 
but a dull book. 

Aesthetics books fall roughly 
into three classes. One of these 
proceeds by considering in turn 
the problems of music, painting, 
architecture, etc., with the hope 
of deriving an aesthetics from 
them. But the result is more 
likely to be a series of unrelated 
items of appreciation than an 
aesthetic. A second and not un- 
common type sets out with cer- 
tain metaphysical assumptions 
which it seeks to apply within 
the aesthetic field. This method 
has produced some great books; 
but the grinding of the philo- 
sophic axes has left the aesthetic 
field itself in notorious disorder. 
A third method, also philosophi- 
cal but much more rarely at- 
tempted, seeks to relate and or- 
der the most general aspects of 
aesthetic experience. Professor 
Lee’s book, Perception and Aes- 
thetic Value, is a more than 
usually successful attempt to 
work within this third and prop- 
erly aesthetical field. 

“Aesthetic values,” says Mr. 
Lee, “means perceptual value.” 
But this is not to be taken to 
mean that perception itself con- 
stitutes aesthetic value. Rather 
perceptual grasp is the basis for 
such value, the regulative cate- 
gory. Being perceptual, aesthetic 
value is intrinsic, immediate, re- 
lational, and is felt rather than 
known. It may be accompanied 
by activities which evaluate, 
clarify, or enrich it, but, being 
intrinsic, it cannot be identified 
with them. Thus certain cate- 
gories often identified with aes- 
thetic value are found to be 
essential to it but not constitu- 
tive of it. Among these are 
aesthetic form which conditions 
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it, aesthetic pleasure which eval- 
uates it from within, and beauty, 
which is but one of the kinds of 
aesthetic value. 

Other aspects, also often iden- 
tified with aesthetic value, are 
found to be possible, but not defi- 
nitive, associates, —emotion, for 
example, and empathy, and the 
sensuously agreeable. Least of 
all, finds Lee, can expressiveness 
and other moral and practical 
values be considered definitive of 
the aesthetic. These are derived 
aesthetic values, and only aes- 
thetic confusion, or worse yet, 
aesthetic vulgarity, can come 
from giving them primary atten- 
tion. However these values may 
become aesthetic material. 

What, then, zs aesthetic value? 
Within the limits which the au- 
thor has established, it is, I 
gather, ineffable, as must indeed 
follow from its being intrinsic 
and not cognitive. The result, 
as Lee notes, is not so far from 
Crocean intuition, with the im- 
portant exception that this is not 
expression. 

This should prove a very good 
textbook for courses in aesthetics 
and in criticism. It clearly fo- 
cusses the major problems of 
aesthetics around a central thesis. 
Moreover since that thesis is 
kept consistently in mind 
throughout the book, the reader 
is not likely to lose his way. 

The book has been carefully 
edited and indexed, and is beau- 
tifully printed. W. V. Evans. 

Since the reviewer made the 
youthful mistake of criticizing 
the Bergsonian system while it 
was still incomplete he feels par- 
ticularly a like shortcoming in 
the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa 
Prize Essay for 1937, Arthur 
Szathmary’s The Aesthetic The- 
ory of Bergson. It seems to us 
that most of the questions raised 
here are due to a neglect of 
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Bergson’s later writings and 
particularly to the disregard of 
The Two Sources of Morality 
and Religion. Since this latter 
volume appeared in French in 
1932 and in English in 1935, a 
1937 essay would seem to have 
little excuse for omitting it, par- 
ticularly since it has so profound 
a bearing on the subject of in- 
tuitionism in its relation to 
aesthetics. Some allowance 
should be made for the growth 
of a man’s intellectual life and a 
long span of time, twenty-two 
years, which had intervened be- 
tween the latest work our author 
considers, Creative Evolution 
[English translation 1911] and 
The Two Sources. 

Bergson’s advance thus left 
out of the picture seems to us to 
account for the essayist’s mis- 
understanding of Bergson’s con- 
cept of duration. Our author 
declares that both the values and 
defects of this concept arise 
from the assertion that the con- 
tinuity of experience is some- 
thing “wholly apart from space.” 
If space is something other than 
mere discreteness between ex- 
periences then it is not needed by 
Bergson to establish his doctrine 
of duration. Continuity is a 
meaning set up by a self-experi- 
encing subject in distinguishing 
one event from another. It is 
space only in the sense of being 
a “bastard space” a discretion 
between experienced events. 

However, the book will be ap- 
preciated as calling attention 
once more to the loved figure 
which many have come to look 
upon as the outstanding philoso- 
pher of our age. Raa 

Such words as realism, ideal- 
ism, romanticism, mysticism, 
and the like, stand for no de- 
partmental movements in human 
culture. They apply equally, for 
instance, to philosophy, science, 
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painting, music, poetry, drama, 
fiction, politics, and religion. 
Relatively little has been done to 
explore systematically the rami- 
fications and embodiments in the 
various fields of life of these 
great types—the Leitmotive we 
might say —of human experi- 
ence and interpretation. An in- 
teresting, if fragmentary, at- 
tempt in this direction was made 
recently in a series of ten essays 
delivered by as many individuals 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art 
in May, 1938. These now appear 
in print under the title of Cour- 
bet and the Naturalistic Move- 
ment. While the emphasis is 
placed upon painting, attention 
is also given to naturalism in 
19th century literature, music, 
and the graphic arts, together 
with its historical, political, and 
social background. The essays 
are of uniformly excellent qual- 
ity, and suggest a field of study 
that would bear much further 
exploration. W.L. 
Science Encyclopedia 
INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF UNIFIED SCIENCE. Volume I, 
Number 1: Encyclopedia of Unified 
Science. By Otto Neurath, Niels Bohr, 
John Dewey, Bertrand Russell, Rudolf 
Carnap, Charles W. Morris. Pp. vii, 75. 
Volume I, Number 2: Foundations of the 
Theory of Signs. By Charles W. Morris. 
Pp. vii, 59. Volume I, Number 5: Pro- 
cedures of Empirical Science. By Victor 
F. Lenzen. Pp. vii, 59. Volume I, Num- 
ber 6: Principles of the Theory of Prob- 
ability. By Ernest Nagel. Pp. vii, 80. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Illinois. $1.00 each. 


We have in this new encyclo- 
pedia a force to be reckoned with 
in the history of western thought 
for it carries on its editorial 
roster the most distinguished 
names in the present philosophi- 
cal field. 

It boldly outlines its purpose 
to provide a sort of continuum 
for the famous French E'ncyclo- 
pédie of Condorcet, D’Alembert 
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and the other men of the French 
Enlightenment. The boldness of 
the claim of historic succession 
will overawe many; others will 
be afflicted with a sense of humor 
and will inquire whether it will 
have any better ending than its 
illustrious predecessor. So many 
scientific efforts these days begin 
with a blare of trumpets and 
then flatten out, for with the 
swift changes that arrive in sci- 
entific method, theory, and dis- 
covery, prophecy is a perilous 
occupation. More than that, even 
an attempt to describe scientific 
certainties is at equal disad- 
vantage for the scientific assur- 
ances of today are matters of 
mirth tomorrow. If this state- 
ment appears incredible a half 
hour with the famous French 
Encyclopédie will afford com- 
plete disillusionment. 

But Professor Neurath, the 
Editor-in-chief, assures us this 
is to be an entirely new under- 
taking, since it is to provide 
what its predecessor lacked, 
namely the application of logic 
to scientific method. This we 
imagine can be nothing less than 
a suggestion that logico-positiv- 
ism is to be the new messiah that 
will bring the day of deliverance 
to a now thoroughly and scien- 
tifically discredited materialism. 
We are given the further warn- 
ing also that all this is to be 
done “without the help of phi- 
losophico-religious construction.” 
Well, that will be something! 
About the only reminders wehave 
had of late that “philosophico- 
religious construction” still lived 
have been the efforts its enemies 
have made to prove its demise. 

Some other details are baffling. 
Professor Neurath in an ex- 
tended introduction reviews me- 
dieval thought as if the purpose 
of the new Encyclopedia were to 
set out from there. Is not this a 
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disclaimer of all the original 
Encylcopédie presumed to ac- 
complish? Must we fight again 
with the ghosts of 1751? When 
will we ever get ahead? Must 
we bring up the Big Berthas of 
Logico-positivism to annihilate 
the squeaking ghosts of mediev- 
alism behind their antiquated 
earth-works? What will we do 
when these are properly, com- 
pletely, formally, and officially 
destroyed by these modern wea- 
pons? One blast would seem 
sufficient if well-placed. Will 
there be any place to go from 
there? 

Furthermore we are advised 
(p. 3, vol. 1, No. 1) that “One 
can speak about a ‘republic of 
scientists’ which makes a scien- 
tific pattern but not about a 
‘republic of philosophers.’ ” We 
confess this does not sound to us 
like a particularly profound ob- 
servation, but assuming it means 
something we would like to in- 
quire who the scientists are on 
the board of editors who thus 
propose the renovation of sci- 
ence. It is true that several 
might be considered as scientists 
but the main interest of most of 
them, with the exception of Niels 
Bohr, so far as we know, is 
mainly philosophic. Does this 
particular “republic of philoso- 
phers” enjoy the unique distinc- 
tion of making up the “scientific 
pattern” of a “republic of scien- 
tists’? We wonder why we do 
not catch the names of such as 
Einstein, Compton, Millikan, 
Planck, Eddington, and Jeans, 
but perhaps these are too deeply 
smirched with the “philosophico- 
religious construction” to qualify 
for a “republic of scientists.” 
How are actual scientists going 
to look upon the self-appointed 
hosts of these who come to the 
help of the Lord against the 
mighty with the purpose of con- 
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fining them once more to the 
materialistic shell from which 
they have recently emerged? 
And of all things! to do it by re- 
sort to a revamping of formal 
logic. 

We have no desire to throw 
cold water and besides no harm 
can be done to those who refuse 
to be bull-dozed out of their wits 
by formidability of editorial 
rosters, or extravagance of sci- 
entific claim. There promises to 
be much action, considerable 
mirth and merry-making, some 
good done and a new interest in 
philosophy which has of late not 
had too easy a time to get into 
the public eye. 

Numbers 1, 2, 5, and 6 of Vol- 
ume I have already appeared 
preparatory to the coming con- 
ference of the Congress on the 
Foundations of the Unity of 
Science. Not only shall we wait 
this conference with breathless 
expectancy but honestly no l- 
brary can afford to be without 
these forthcoming volumes of 
the new Encyclopedia. They will 
represent the best serious under- 
taking of one of our most learned 
groups of scholars. In spite of 
the facetiousness of this review 
they cannot be laughed off and 
they must be answered, if at all, 
on their own ground. To provide 
indisputable evidence of his 
hardihood and rashness the re- 
viewer adds the names of the 
distinguished group of editors: 

Committee of Organization: 
Rudolph Carnap, Philipp Frank, 
Joergen Joergensen, Charles W. 
Morris, Otto Neurath, Louis 
Rougier. 

Advisory Committee: Niels 
Bohr, Egon Brunswik, J. Clay, 
John Dewey, Federigo Enriques, 
Herbert Feigl, Clark L. Hull, 
Waldemar Kaempffert, Victor F. 
Lenzen, Jan Lukasiewicz, Wil- 
liam M. Malisoff, R. von Mises, 
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G. Mannoury, Ernest Nagel, 
Arne Ness, Hans Reichenbach, 
Abel Rey, Bertrand Russell, L. 
Susan Stebbing, Alfred Tarski, 
Edward C. Tolman, Joseph H. 
Woodger. Rela ats 


China and the West 


INVASION OF CHINA BY THE WEST- 
ERN WORLD. By E£. R. Hughes. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 
xvi, 324. $3.50. 

WHAT WAR MEANS. By H. J. Tim- 
perley. Victor Gollancz, Ltd., London. 
Pp. 288. 


Matters of contemporary mo- 
ment are impressing upon us 
that great interplay of ideologies 
between East and West which 
has been so formative in its in- 
fluence. As the Western world 
owes a debt to China, strangely 
enough for material invention 
(an unwritten chapter of his- 
tory), so China has since the 
end of the sixteenth century 
fallen more and more under the 
influence of Western ideas. We 
are returning to her many fold 
the results of her mechanical in- 
ventions, paper, printing, silk, 
porcelain, and a hundred other 
gifts. Will it be true that she 
will eventually return us our 
ideas dressed in new and strange 
costumes? Who can tell? 

In The Invasion of China by 
the Western World, E. R. Hughes 
after an historical introduction 
that summarizes admirably the 
early relations between China 
and Europe, the author goes on 
to describe the great changes 
that have taken place in China 
through the Western impacts. 

First of all, he treats what 
has been the most important 
single influence, that of the mis- 
sionary. He then discusses the 
rise in China of western political 
thought, the destruction of the 
old education, western science 
and medicine, the new literature, 
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and finally a chapter on China 
today. 

The author, who is Reader in 
Chinese Religion and Philosophy 
at Oxford, had unusual prepara- 
tion and training for writing 
such a book. He knows both old 
and new China, has been the 
associate of the Intellectual, the 
Mandarin, and the coolie. He has 
lived in the rural districts as 
well as in her great cities and 
has been an eye witness of prob- 
ably the most drastic changes 
that have ever befallen a civili- 
zation. 


These facts added to a clear 
mind and facile pen make the 
work a worthy addition to the 
Macmillan series of Pioneer His- 
tories and has special interest 
at the present time for those 
who are anxious to know that 
is likely to happen in China in 
the light of the history of the 
past. 


For those in whom there is 
any lingering doubt as to what 
is happening in China, or as to 
what happened in the capture of 
Nanking, the testimony of an 
impartial and unprejudiced ob- 
server like H. J. Timperley in 
his What War Means should be 
conclusive. 


Mr. Timperley’s long residence 
in the Orient for some time as 
head of the Associated Press, 
and correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian and the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor gives him 
unusual credibility. If this were 
wanting it would be more than 
made up by the multitude of spe- 
cific documents which he here 
cites. Of course, the Japanese 
military would never have al- 
lowed these to get by their close 
censorship to the outer world. 
Much less do the Japanese peo- 
ple themselves know about what 
has been going on. If they had 
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there would have been revolu- 
tion in Japan long ago. 

Mr. Timperley has produced a 
formidable and well authenti- 
cated document which must enter 
into the reckoning of the final 
score. Rola 


The Gospel vs. Christianity 
And Other Faiths 


THE GOSPEL, CHRISTIANITY AND 
OTHER FAITHS. By Heinrich Frick. 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford, England. Pp. 
KVije/ Sse osueds 

HINDU SCRIPTURES. Everyman’s Li- 
brary No. 944. Edited by Dr. Nicol 
Macnicol. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. Pp. xxiv, 293. $.90. 

THE CHURCH THROUGH THE CEN- 
TURIES. By Cyril Charles Richardson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. 
xii, 255. $2.50. 

THE NATIONAL FAITH OF JAPAN: 
A STUDY IN MODERN SHINTO. By 
D. C. Holtom. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. xiii, 329. $3.75. 

BARON FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL. A 
Study of His Life and Thought. By 
Maurice Nédoncelle. Translated by 
Marjorie Vernon. Longmans, Green 
eer Company, New York. Pp. xii, 213. 

3.00. 


Dr. Heinrich Frick’s The 
Gospel, Christianity and Other 
Faiths, translated by Professor 
James Haire, while it will gain 
the dissidence of some will be a 
health-giving jolt to many mis- 
sioners and their friends who 
identify institutional Christian- 
ity with the Gospel. This small 
but timely book by the Professor 
of Theology at Marburg was de- 
livered as a lecture during the 
Basel Mission week in 1932 and 
before various European Theo- 
logical Faculties since. 

Whatever one’s opinion of his 
conclusions, the main points of 
his discussion cannot be gain- 
said and will be generally recog- 
nized as valid by those whose 
devotion to the Gospel is not less 
than their blind adherence to 
some denominational, national 
or dogmatic interpretation of it. 
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For the recent Madras confer- 
ence is testimony to the fact 
that organized Christianity is 
faced with opportunities which 
she cannot measure up to with- 
out a change of method and out- 
look. So far the only suggestion 
seems to be a reversal to old 
forms and a determination to 
reiterate old watchwords more 
vehemently. There is a discour- 
aging lack of statesmanship be- 
cause there is in the main un- 
willingness to face the facts and 
institutionalism is more dear 
than the Gospel itself. 

The distinctions involved are 
brought out by Professor Frick 
by reference to a triangle at the 
apex of which he places the Gos- 
pel. At the other two points are 
respectively Christianity and the 
other faiths. 

Masses of the people, in 
various lands, had been 
alienated from Christianity 
because the Gospel had been 
made unbelievable through 
the outlook and lives of its 
leaders and representatives 
(X-xi). 

This shows how the distinction 
arises between Christianity as 
actually achieved and organized, 
and the Gospel which is univer- 
sal and represents what Chris- 
tianity ought to be. 

In the second point of the tri- 
angle Christianity is unique and 
separated from the other faiths 
by its possession of the Gospel, 
as the true fulfilment and ideal 
of all religions. Our failure to 
solve the relation of Christianity 
to other faiths is due to the fact 
that: 

The third aspect of the 
problem, the relation be- 
tween the Gospel and other 
Faiths, has been almost en- 
tirely forgotten. It is only 
‘when this aspect is taken 
seriously, that we learn how 
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wide is the gulf between the 
Gospel and Christianity. 
‘The men of other Faiths 
judge us not as we would 
like to be judged but as they 
see us, in other words, as we 
really are, and it is not we 
so much as individuals, who 
are judged but we as mem- 
bers of a Western Commun- 
ity, whose lot is inseparably 
bound up with Christianity.’ 
Our Christianity is shown 
to have broken down and 
our example is seen in its 
true colours, as the vain 
work of men, incapable of 
bearing witness. Out of the 
knowledge which Christian- 
ity thus gains of itself in 
the Gospel, there arises a 
true understanding of other 
Faiths. In them we see men 
everywhere seeking a way 
of escape from their lost 
condition. ... This universal 
longing is a preparation for 
the good news and, as soon 
as the message of Christ is 
carried to the people of 
other Faiths, it falls upon 
cultivated ground. (xi-xii) 
Enough has now been given 
to indicate the exceeding great 
importance of Dr. Frick’s thesis 
in clearing the- way for that ap- 
proach to missionary problems 
which is the need of the hour. It 
deserves wide circulation and 
brings a message of moment not 
only to every Christian but to 
all men of religion everywhere. 
After all, our provincialism, 
our institutionalism, the preju- 
diced outlook of racial and na- 
tional training help to keep from 
us that understanding of other 
men and their various faiths, 
which must come to the world 
if there is to be peace and mutual 
cooperation. It is too true that 
in our symbolisms, forms of 
speech and imagery we do not 
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speak the same language. Ideas 
that are dear to us seem hostile 
if clothed in unusual ethnic 
forms. For this reason attempts 
at understanding are of the ut- 
most importance. Such an effort 
is made by Nicol Macnicol in his 
selections from the Hindu Scrip- 
tures now put forth by Every- 
man’s Library under that title. 
The inexpensiveness of the book, 
the quality of its translations, 
the valuable introduction, and 
the convenient size make this 
one of the most desirable of this 
great series for everyone inter- 
ested in the Hindu point of view. 


Even to an American reviewer 
who frequently finds it difficult 
to appreciate Indian word paint- 
ing some passages bear an ex- 
treme loveliness of thought and 
literary expression, as for in- 
stance, these lines from an eve- 
ning prayer: 

So favor us this night, O 
thou whose pathway we 
have visited 

As birds their nest upon the 
tree 


O night the child of 
heaven, accept 


This laud as for a conqueror. 
TB 


The author of The Church 
Through the Centuries very 
frankly states the aim which 
inspired this volume and the 
method employed. As to the aim 
he says: 

My book has been written 
in order to help those who 
desire some perspective in 
considering this grave prob- 
lem of the Christian Church 
and who want to know 
something of what the 
church has meant, and 
means today, in the diverg- 
ent traditions of Christian- 
ity (vii). 
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One should likewise under- 
stand his method: 

I have attempted to give 
some account of the histori- 
cal backgrounds out of 
which various views of the 
church have arisen, and to 
indicate the main lines upon 
which the concept of the 
church has developed 
through the course of Chris- 
tian history (vii). 

The conclusion is that the au- 
thor has accomplished his two- 
fold purpose in a creditable man- 
ner. Also emphasis upon vital 
issues seems well placed. At the 
beginning, “the Christians did 
not regard the Church as an in- 
stitution” (21) 

Up to the Reformation no 
Christian could conceive of 
the basic and central service 
of Christian worship as 
anything else than the Eu- 
charist (28). 

The question then is raised as 
to the primary function of the 
early Church. “It was nothing 
else than witnessing to the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ and renewing 
the divine life” (29). 

After Constantine and St. 
Augustine, two major problems 
arose: the relation of the Church 
to the State, and the Church as 
an institution of salvation. Ever 
after one had to think of the 
church visible and invisible. The 
Reformation expressed itself in 
at least four ways: the Lutheran 
body of the faithful who made 
organization secondary ; the Cal- 
vinists who stressed institution ; 
Richard Hooker, with the idea 
that the Church and State were 
parts of an organic unity of So- 
ciety; and the Anabaptists, an 
association of believers. Proba- 
bly the most valuable chapter is 
the one dealing with the Modern 
period. Recent trends toward 
division and union in Roman 
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Catholicism, Methodism, Angl- 
cism, Eastern Orthodoxy, and 
American Protestantism. 

The volume is non-technical, is 
written in swift, easy style and 
should be read by all grades and 
Ae in any part of Christen- 

om. 


The National Faith of Japan 
is the kind of book that the En- 
glish speaking world has needed 
for some time. Particularly in 
view of the present activities of 
Japan, it has been nearly impos- 
sible to learn much about the 
basic philosophical and cultural 
motivation which inspires that 
nation of the rising sun and of 
which people of the West know 
so little. Moreover, no compara- 
ble study of contemporary Japan 
has been made since W. G. As- 
ton’s notable work in 1905. The 
Asiatic Society of Japan pub- 
lished a volume by the author of 
the book under review in 1922, 
but the earthquake the next year 
destroyed the issue. In view of 
these facts as well as of the 
content of The National Faith of 
Japan, related in easy, effective 
style, all who are interested in 
the Far East will feel a debt of 
gratitude to the well-informed 
author. 

After some primary aspects 
such as definitions of funda- 
mental terms such as kami, jinja, 
and others, so essential to dis- 
cussion, the volume deals first 
with State Shinto, and secondly 
with Sect Shinto. There are 
three historical periods of State 
Shinto: the period of pure Shin- 
to, down to 600 A. D.; the Me- 
dieval period of amalgamation 
with Buddhism, down to 1868; 
and the Modern Shinto revival. 
The beginnings of the early 
period are mythological going 
back to Izanagi and Izanami, the 
parents of the human race. The 
penetration of Buddhism in the 
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second period may be attributed 

to its cultural benefits as well as 

to its religion. 
Along with Buddhism came 
improved methods in nearly 
all skilled occupations of 
the time, in weaving, brew- 
ing, metal working, road 
and bridge building, the dig- 
ging of wells and canals, 
ceramics, architecture, 
sculpture, painting, em- 
broidery, wood carving, for- 
estry, sericulture and agri- 
culture. Buddhism brought 
with it literature, art as- 
tronomy, medicine, educa- 
tion and more definite and 
humane social and political 
institutions. . . . No other 
influence, with the single 
exception of the modern 
scientific-industrial revolu- 
tion, has so modified Japa- 
nese civilization (32-3). 

After a prolonged period of 
opposition to Buddhism, Shinto 
became supreme in a legal sense. 
In the nineteenth century the 
conflict between them entailed 
bitter persecution and ended in 
making Shinto the state religion 
and in letting Buddhism go its 
way. Therefore, today Shinto is 
the state religion, supervised by 
a Bureau of Shinto in the gov- 
ernment and having charge of 
all the shrines and priests. 

In addition to the State Shinto, 
thirteen sects with more than 
seventeen million worshippers 
comprise the Sect Shinto. These 
sects may be grouped into five 
classes: the pure Shinto sects, 
which stand for the traditional 
forms and ideas of Old Japan; the 
Confucian sects, who build upon 
the foundation of Confucianism 
which they believe has strength- 
ened the structure of national 
ethics, education and _ political 
institutions; the mountain sects, 
believing that the mountains, 
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particularly Mount Fuji, are the 
home of the gods and, therefore, 
worthy of worship; the purifica- 
tion sects, who emphasize cere- 
monial purity and employ means 
such as the “fire-walking”’ cere- 
mony to accomplish cleansing ; 
and, finally, the faith-healing 
sects, the most prominent of 
which is Tenri Kyo and resembles 
Christian Science as to time, doc- 
trine, and practice—even to hav- 
ing a woman as its founder. 

The book is well bound, printed 
on splendid paper with twenty- 
six pages of excellent pictures 
and illustrative materials. Its 
non-technical method makes it 
desirable for a wide reading 
public who may be interested in 
understanding better the Empire 
of the East. 


Many readers will turn to the 
volume entitled Baron Friedrich 
von Higel for a concise and bal- 
anced view of the great saint 
and mystic, whose addresses and 
confessions of mysticism have 
both helped to turn the tide in 
the understanding of religious 
psychology and to inspire faith 
and fortitude in Christian hearts. 
The Baron was an apparent con- 
tradiction, holding firmly to the 
Roman Catholic Church and at 
the same time to his friends who 
dissented from its authority. 
Moreover, from the Protestant 
point of view, the author’s state- 
ment that von Hiigel “was loyal 
to his belief in science and to his 
Catholic faith’ (36), would be 
reckoned as _ paradoxical, but 
elsewhere the Catholic author 
makes clear that “his intellectual 
attitude was never in deliberate 
opposition to the demands of the 
Catholic faith” (35), and with 
relation to Catholicism, “he al- 
ways realized in time the bounds 
ae which he could not go” 
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In the Modernist controversy 
which disturbed the Catholic 
Church, the Baron was active, 
espousing the cause of Tyrrell 
and of Loisy. He, accordingly, 
was accused of being “the hid- 
den instigator of every revolt 
and apostasy which twenty-five 
years ago devastated the church” 
(31), but, notwithstanding this, 
he remained a communicant not 
only faithful in his personal life 
but holding fully to the primacy 
and Petrine validity of the Insti- 
tution as the Christ ordained 
and necessary representative of 
the salvation of man. To him 
the supernatural was real: “It is 
not for nature to judge, but to 
be judged by supernature” (97). 
A “miracle is the immediate per- 
ception of something both rea- 
sonable and good, of which God 
alone can be the _ instigator” 
(96), and “it is impossible to 
deny the transcendent” (175). 

At the close of the volume 
there is a “fairly full’ biblio- 
graphical index of forty-nine 
books, articles, etc., produced by 
von Hitgel during his long and 
influential years of Christian 
and scholarly productivity. 

PaRsus 


A Pioneer of Liberty 


OCKHAM: STUDIES AND SELEC- 
TIONS. By Stephen Chak Tornay. 
The Open Court Publishing Company, 
La Salle, Illinois. Pp. ix, 207. $1.75. 


The present age is becoming 
more and more aware of the de- 
pendence for its ideas upon its 
medieval forerunners. Modernity 
has too long blinded its eyes to 
the foundations on which it has 
built its superstructure. A cor- 
nerstone of modern thought is 
discoverable in the work of Wil- 
liam of Ockham who has been 
all but universally neglected 
and of whose writings less than 
half have ever been printed. 
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Because of his importance in 
the development of democratic 
ideals a translation of selections, 
entitled Ockham, Studies and Se- 
lections by Stephen Chak Tornay 
will be eagerly sought by me- 
dieval scholars. 

It may be safely stated 
that the philosophical de- 
velopment of our modern 
period, empiricism and sub- 
jectivism, anti-intellectual- 
ism and pragmatism, and 
our positivistic preoccupa- 
tions, can be traced to the 
cell of the restless and ener- 
getic Franciscan and to his 
nominalism. (v) 

The purpose in the mind of 
the author is to provide the stu- 
dent and advanced scholar with 
“important source material for 
a deeper understanding of the 
lines of thought which through a 
continuous stream resulted in 
the intellectual orientation of the 
present.” 


The only quarrel we have with 
this extremely valuable little 
handbook is that it does not con- 
tain a complete bibliography of 
Ockham’s writings such as pre- 
sumably fell under the author’s 
purview. That would have added 
an inestimable value to the book. 

Repel: 


Hegel and Hegelianism 


HEGEL: SEIN WOLLEN UND SEIN 
WERK. By Theodor L. Haering. Bd. 
II. B. G. Teubner, Leipsig and Berlin. 
Pp. xix, 525. Paper covers: RM 22.00 
(16.50 outside of Germany); board 
covers, RM 25.00 (18.75 outside of 
Germany) 


The second and concluding 
volume of Haering’s great work 
on Hegel has at last made its 
welcome appearance. The two 
volumes (I, 1929; II, 1988) are 
in the “must” class for anyone 
who wishes to interpret Hegel. 
With the current interest in his- 
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tory of philosophy, philosophy of 
history, social philosophy, logic, 
and dialectic, much mention is 
being made of Hegel, most of it 
inaccurate and almost none of it 
based on thorough research in 
Hegel himself. Although we have 
for the most part outgrown 
James’s misleading characteriza- 
tion of Hegel’s Absolute as a 
block universe, few see why 
Rickert was right in classifying 
Hegel, along with James, as a 
philosopher of life. Haering’s 
book is greatly needed precisely 
at the present juncture. 


Haering’s two volumes are 
based on the conception of Hegel 
as a growing mind. The sources 
and the nature of that growth 
are investigated from the point 
of view that Hegel is “the great 
empiricist of consciousness,” — 
an idea thoroughly developed in 
Vol. I, but unfortunately not 
carried out so systematically in 
Volume IJ. The volume before 
us sets in by an exposition of 
the first system developed at 
Jena by Hegel, in a manuscript 
of the Summer of 1802, and 
newly edited by Lasson in Vol. 
XVIII of the critical edition. 
This system, which consists of a 
logic, metaphysic, and philoso- 
phy of nature (with no philoso- 
phy of spirit), is regarded by 
Haering as so important that he 
devotes over half the present 
volume to an examination of it. 
He then goes on to deal with 
early writings on the ethical life 
(social ethics, Sittlichkeit) nota- 
bly the Verfassung Deutschlands 
the origins of which Haering 
dates in 1799-1800, and also the 
System der Sittlichkeit. In the 
latter is found the characteristi- 
cally Hegelian idea that reason 
includes every fact of experi- 
ence, even what we call “the 
irrational” (405). Haering then 
takes up the Jena systems of 
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1803 and 1804 (both of which 
contain a philosophy of spirit), 
closing the book with an illumi- 
nating, but altogether too brief 
exposition of the Phenomenology 
of Mind. With this, the founda- 
tions of Hegel’s thought are laid. 

It is greatly to be deplored 
that circumstances have so re- 
stricted the scope of this work 
that neither the Encyclopaedias 
nor the Logics are treated in any 
systematic way. Yet there is 
some truth in Haering’s conten- 
tion that foundations for the 
understanding of the essential 
content of the latter writings 
are found in this work. For- 
tunately a tolerable table of con- 
tents renders these references 
accessible. 

Among the great merits of 
this scholarly work are its in- 
sight that Hegel’s method and 
its development are more im- 
portant for him and for us than 
any particular formulation of 
his system. Haering also sees 
at once the fundamental and the 
ambiguous character of the 
Phenomenology. Is it the devel- 
opment of man’s consciousness 
or of the Absolute Spirit itself? 
He concludes, rightly, that it is 
man’s consciousness of the Ab- 
solute (515). The standpoint of 
the Encyclopaedia, he should 
add, is that of the Absolute’s 
definition of its own conscious- 
ness (Sec. 577). 

Further contributions are 
found in the reference to the 
union of Aristotelian and Kan- 
tian elements in Hegel’s first 
logic (69); in the definition of 
aufheben as “preserving, yet 
raising to a unity” (93); and 
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in the exposition of dialectic 
(93-107, which all Barthians, 
Kierkegaardians, Jasperites, and 
Marxists should consult as pro- 
legomena). It is noteworthy that 
the book is written in the best 
tradition of philosophical objec- 
tivity, without propagandistic 
innuendo. Almost the only po- 
litical reference is to Bismarck 
and “the present” as related to 
Hegel’s desire for German unity, 
“for which the present has just 
really begun to labor” (337). 
The restraint in these words is 
praiseworthy. 

The unfailing combination of 
minute accuracy in detail with 
a firm grasp on the whole is 
what chiefly makes this work a 
great contribution to philosophi- 
cal scholarship. An example of 
Haering’s method is found in 
his journey to America for the 
purpose of a first-hand view of 
the manuscripts of early ver- 
sions of the Propddeuttk in the 
Widener Library at Harvard, as 
a result of which Loewenberg’s 
reading of the text and arrange- 
ment of the pages has been cor- 
rected. (Unluckily Professor 
Loewenberg’s name appears once 
as Lowenherz on p. 75, n. 2.) 
The revised text appears in Hoff- 
meister’s edition of the Nirn- 
berger Schriften, Vol. XXI of 
the Philosophische Bibliothek 
Hegel. With all‘his care for de- 
tail, Haering never loses sight 
of the main principle of Hegel, 
that “the true is the whole.” It 
is this that makes Haering mas- 
terly as an interpreter of Hegel, 
although he is not himself an 
Hegelian. 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman. 
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